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The raft Nonpareil, 
which was _ successfully 
sailed across the Atlantic 
in 1868. 














Adventurers All 


Five Transatlantic Uoyages in Small Craft 


By Cuarves H. Haut 
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HE minds of most Americans were fully 
occupied between the opening and the 
close of the Civil War and with the 
inevitable readjustments which took 
place after that conflict had ended. 
Though we had not been the “nation in 
arms’”’ of the Great War, we had put 

a 2 million men in the field and had gone through all the 
industrial stress that we experienced in 1919, and later. 

So, with the reaction from the years of struggle, men 
turned once more to the water ‘for their recreation and 

the wide Atlantic called again to adventurous mariners. 

The decay of our merchant marine was well under way 

and the pleasurable aspect of seagoing life attracted. 

There were races for the big schooners along the regular 

courses close to shore, but these were too tame for some 

and, in December, 1866, the three great schooners 

Henrietta, Fleetwing and Vesta raced from Sandy 
Hook to the Needles, cracking on all the way. That 

was sport enough for the hardiest, for the Western 

Ocean in midwinter is no place for a weakling. 

But before that, an inconspicuous item in the Ship- 
ping News of the New York Herald states that the yacht 
Alice, 31.34 tons, Clark, master, had cleared through 
the Boston Custom House for Cowes. And so, unpre- 
tentiously, began a memorable voyage. The Alice was 
owned by T. C. Appleton of Boston and carried the 
pennant of the New York Yacht Club. The ‘Clark, 
master,’ was the noted Captain Arthur H. Clark, 
author of ‘‘The Clipper Ship Era,’’ and as passengers 














she carried Harry R. Stanfield and Charles A. Long- 
fellow, nephew of the owner and son of the poet. 
‘here were three men and a steward. She was 53 feet 





long, 17 feet 6 inches beam and 6 feet 2 inches draft. 
She was thus rather deeper than the skimming dish 
type of American yacht with more to her below the 
water line than many of her sisters in the fleet. Unfor- 
tunately, we have thus far found no picture of her but 
have to visualize her from the other craft of the period. 
She probably had a plumb stem and a short after over- 
hang and we know that she was rigged as a sloop. 
She was built at Boston and was fairly new when she 
made her voyage. 

Slipping out of Boston on the morning of July 11th, 
1866, she shaped her course for the Channel and started 
on what was to be a record passage: She made good 
time to the Banks of Newfoundland where she en- 
countered heavy gales and made the most of them. 
With his experience in clipper ships, Captain Clark 
could not bear to waste a moderately fair wind, no 
matter how strongly it blew, so for the three days of the 
gale she tore along to the eastward, reeling off the knots 
in great shape. With a double-reefed mainsail and the 
bonnet off the jib, she passed big square-riggers plunging 
into it under reduced canvas and got a long way on 
her course before the wind slackened. From then on 
she had favoring winds, and finally anchored in Cowes 
on the last day of July, entering without a pilot. She 
was off the Needles at 11 p.m. on the 30th, 19 days and 
11 hours from. Boston, or 19 days, 19 hours and 20 
minutes, allowing for the difference in longitude. How 
many vessels of her length could do better today? 
The big schooner Henrietta, winner of the wild race in 
the following December, took 13 days, 22 hours to the 
Isle of Wight, while the Aélantic, in 1905, made the 
Lizard in 12 days and 4 hours. Both of these yachts 
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\ The 26-foot ship-rigged 
life boat Red, White and 
* Blue about whose Trans- 
Mugull\ atlantic passage in 1866 
' some doubt has been cast. 
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started from Sandy Hook. On two days of the Alice's 
passage there were calms, though most of the way the 
wind blew from the southwest or northwest. 

It is said that she was the first small yacht to cross 
the Atlantic and certainly she was the smallest one that 
had made the passage up to that time. She had a reputa- 
tion for speed and, shortly before she sailed, had 
finished a close second to the Edwin Forrest, a well 
known and speedy pilot schooner. 

Seafarers did not look for a yacht offshore, and during 
the first few days of the voyage incoming steamers, 
ships and the pilot schooner masters naturally thought 
that she had been blown off and might need help. 
So they altered course to speak her and offer aid, but 
to all the answer was that she was bound across and 
needed no help. This caused surprise but, to quote from 
a letter describing the trip: ‘“When about half way 
across, she was an object of great curiosity. When hailed 
and asked if anything could be done to assist her, if she 
required a supply of bread or water, the answer in- 
variably was ‘No, thank you; we are comfortable 
enough.’ When within two days’ sail of the English 
coast, in answer to the various questions, and particu- 
larly to the reply of ‘How long out?’ ‘Seventeen days 
from Boston,’ the old salts refused to believe any such 
statement. But one vessel outsailed her, and she was an 
East Indiaman.” 

British yachtsmen hailed. the Alice with enthusiasm 
and at the annual dinner of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
during Cowes Regatta Week, a toast to the owner 
followed those to the Queen and the royal family and 
was ‘most enthusiastically received.”’ 

The same year saw another passage by a tiny craft 
about which some doubt has been cast. This was the 
little Red, White and Blue, a galvanized iron life boat, 
ship-rigged to royals and with lower, topmast and top- 
gallant studding sails. At the American Institute Fair 
that winter, a prize had been awarded to the inventor, 
who apparently wanted to furnish the world with a 
striking demonstration of her seaworthiness. She was 
a double-ender 26 feet long, 6 feet 1 inch beam, and 3 
feet deep from deck to keel. There were watertight 
compartments four feet long at each end and air cylin- 
ders along each side. She was decked over, with a small 
cockpit around her mizzenmast. Spars and sails were in 
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proportion and were: ridiculous, her main yard, for 
instance, being but 10 feet long, while the mizzen royal 
yard was only 2 teet 9 inches, about the size of a shade 
roller! Her tonnage was 2.50. 

Like the ill-fated Vision, the ship’s company con- 
sisted of two men and a dog. The skipper, William 
Hudson, was “‘A man of that florid complexion and 
light hair which denote the brave and sanguine tem- 
perament.’’ The mate was Frank E. Fitch. After 
being exhibited to the wondering crowd, the “‘ miniature 
ship”’ put to sea on July 9th, being escorted to the bar 
by the pilot boat S. O. Pierce with a number of the 
captain's friends aboard. Those old salts shook their 
heads and feared ‘“‘That they shall never grasp their 
companions by the hand again.”’ She was spoken 25 
miles off the Highlands on the following day by the pilot 
boat A. T. Stewart, and reported as being hove-to in a 
heavy sea with a N.E. wind. On the 14th the schooner 
Pequonneck spoke her 35 miles off Barnegat. And then 
she disappears into the broad ocean, the next report 
being from the other side in a special cablegram to the 
New York Herald — the Atlantic cable had just been 
re-laid and the era of newspaper cables was just dawn- 
ing — that she had passed Hastings on August 15th 
bound for London; all well. She reached Deal on the 
16th. 

As the object of the voyage was publicity, she was 
exhibited at the world’s fair in Paris and was inspected 
by many. J. D. J. Kelley, a retired naval officer and 
a well-known yachtsman, saw her there and, though 
seemingly doubtful at first, finally declared that, in his 
opinion, she really had made the voyage. From Paris 
she was taken to London and shown at the Crystal 
Palace where she attracted a great deal of attention. 
At any rate, the life boat principle on which she was 
built was given a lot of splendid free advertising. Is that 
why some yachtsmen today are so thoroughly sold on 
double-enders? 
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The City of Ragusa, another converted ship’s boat, made 
a long Atlantic crossing to the westward. 


But listen! (Slow, sneaky music by muted strings). 
A good citizen of these United States, Kennedy Childs 
by name, in 1866 was second mate of the ship William 
Tapscott, trading across the Western Ocean. On or 
about the date on which the Red, White and Blue left 
New York, he avers that said vessel was bound to the 
eastward, and a day or so out of port. To the amaze- 
ment of her crew, she was hove-to with a fine, fair wind 
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and proceeded to waste many hours of possible easting. 
The crew wondered what the Old Man was thinking 
about, and grumbled away like old shellbacks the world 
over, when a tiny sail was sighted and before long a little 
bit of a full-rigged ship came alongside and was hoisted 
aboard and lashed on deck. The main yard was filled 
and the Tapscott headed away on her course. When 
within a day or two’s sail from the mouth of the Chan- 
nel, she was hove-to again and her deck cargo hoisted 
out. The Lilliputian ship, as she was called, then made 
sail to the eastward and the 7apscott went on about her 
lawful occasions. 

Now there you are! Take your choice of the two 
stories. Talking the matter over the other day with 
‘‘Charlie’’ Davis, after we had unearthed the accom- 
panying picture from the Jilustrated London News, he 
said: ‘‘The more I look at that boat with that mass of 
gear and those tiny pocket handkerchiefs of sails, the 
more I’m convinced that she did not go across the At- 
lantic on her own bottom. Lord! what a rig for an ocean 
passage in a little boat with only two men and a dog 
aboard. And they all came to port in fine shape, the 
dog included. No, sir! I don’t believe it.’’ The Red, 
White and Blue was shipped back to this side and in 1870 
was reported as starting on a cruise along the coast, 
then up the Hudson and through the Erie Canal to 
the Lakes. 

Another type of life saving boat made the trip in 
1868, the raft Nonpareil. She was a queer contraption 
for a seagoing craft, as she was made up of three water- 
proof rubber cylinders, each 25 feet long and about 30 
inches in diameter. They were pointed at the ends and 
secured to each other amidships by a “waterproof 
sacking.”’ Upon this yield-foundation were lashed seven 
10-inch planks, running athwartships and making a 
frame 21 feet long and 12 feet 6 inches wide. Three 
planks running fore and aft formed the backbone, with 
another plank along each side. Amidships was a tent, 
while fresh water casks were lashed to the planks of the 
staging along each side. The ’midship plank extended 
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The wreck of the Chesapeake bugeye John T. Ford on the Wex- 
ford Coast where she finally came ashore after drowning all but 
one of her crew. 


aft and the rudder was hung from it aft and the bow- 
sprit lashed to it forward. The supply of provisions was 
stowed in a locker under the tent. Among the accessories 
was a bellows for inflating the rubber cylinders and an 
oil lamp for lighting and cooking. She was a two-master, 
with a dipping lug on the fore, a gaff-headed main and 
a jib. 

With her crew of three adventurers, John Mikes, 
captain, George Miller, and Jerry Mallene, she sailed 
irom New York on the fourth of June, bound for Eng- 
land. She was spoken by various vessels, one of them 
which passed her on July 10th reporting ‘‘That the 
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Bow view of the raft Nonpareil, which crossed the Western 
Ocean in 43 days. 


little craft looked like a speck on the ocean and was 
sailing merrily along.’’ The raft had a fortnight’s bad 
weather at the start of the voyage and Miller was 
ailing for a couple of days. She was hove-to seven times 
in those 14 days, but the voyagers reported that she had 
behaved exceedingly well in the sea and that they 
never got wet — which is a bit hard to believe. But 
they all arrived in good condition and with 30 gallons 
of fresh water in reserve. A week before making port 
the raft was spoken by the ship John Chapman, whose 
captain gave them a fowl. Lacking the traditional dog 
of previous voyagers, they brought the fowl into port 
alive. But perhaps they had doubts about chicken 
cooked over an oil lamp. They had no chronometer and 
relied on dead reckoning, checking position with every 
vessel spoken. 

The Nonpareil arrived at Southampton on July 25th 
after a passage of 43 days and went to White's yard 
where she was inspected by many experienced yachts- 
men. Among the visitors was John MacGregor, owner 
of the Rob Roy canoe and also of the yawl Rob Roy. 
He had recently made a single-handed cruise along the 
French coast for several hundred miles and across the 
English Channel. Captain Mikes and his companions 
were heartily welcomed by the officers and members of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. The Jilustrated London 
News comments as follows: “This extraordinary 
Atlantic voyage, following that of the little life-boat 
called the Red, White and Blue, not to mention the great 
New York races of last Christmas, is a fresh proof of 
the courage and enterprise of individual Americans in 
coastal navigation.’’ (Why should a voyage across the 
Western Ocean be considered ‘‘coastal’’ navigation?) 
She must have had plenty of wind from the westward 
to enable her to make the passage in 43 days, for it is 
hard to imagine a slab of her size and type making a 
foot to windward at sea. 

Post-war restlessness, perhaps combined with the 
inability of her crew to adjust themselves to reconstruc- 
tion conditions, was probably responsible for the next 
attempt to cross the Atlantic in a little boat. Charles M. 
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Gould, or Gold — it is spelled both ways in different 
accounts — a veteran of the Civil War, and Captain 
Riddell, late of the Fourth Maryland Infantry, decided 
to make the trip in a little boat which was apparently 
a diminutive edition of the famous Chesapeake Bay 
bugeye. She was a double-ender of 2 35/100 tons and 
was 24 feet 6 inches long, 7 feet 3 inches beam, and 2 feet 
6 inches draft. She had two masts and probably carried 
the traditional jib-headed sails of the ‘‘sharp-rigged”’ 
boats of the Bay. She was a local product and is reported 
to have cost $1,200, including outfit. While building, 
Gould’s money gave out and John T. Ford, of Balti- 
more, with one or two other well-to-do men, came to the 
owner's assistance. In gratitude, the owner named the 
boat for his principal benefactor. As a newspaper of the 
day says, ‘‘There is nothing about her appertaining 
to the life boat principle. Captain Gould admits that 
there is no novelty about her build, but he says that 
he designs to prove to the people of Europe that the 
American sailor is as likely to be afloat on a bundle of 
shingles as in a 2,000-ton ship.’’ He declared that he 
expected to make the voyage in 35 days! 

Gould and Riddell added John Shaney to the crew, 
and a boy to act as cook. All hands hailed from Balti- 
more and there was considerable interest in the little 
craft. With ‘‘a supply of hermetically sealed provisons 
and plenty of water,” she left Baltimore on June 22nd, 
1867, being towed some 18 miles down the Bay by the 
city tug Baltimore. She headed along the coast, putting 
in at Holmes’ Hole on July 2nd and sailing again 
the same day. Holmes’ Hole was a favorite port of call 
in those days and many coasters anchored there to 
await a fair wind or to receive orders by telegraph. 

On July 16th she is reported as arriving in Halifax 
“in distress.’’ There Riddell left her and Angus Arm- 
strong was shipped in his place. Gould got his repairs 
made and the Vice Admiral in charge of the naval 
station gave him a barometer and some cordage. On 
July 20th the Ford put to sea after sailing around the 
harbor and showing herself to the anchored men-o’-war. 
By two in the afternoon she was outside of George’s 
Island and on the last long leg of the course, bowling 
along before a fresh southwester. 

On her way to the eastward she met and spoke several 
ships and made good time. She was heavily rigged, it 
is said, and evidently her skipper liked to drive her. 
On the afternoon of August 5th she was carrying main- 
sail, foresail, squaresail, staysail and jib, with a large 
American ensign set, when a heavy sea struck her and 
over*she went. She righted again almost immediately, 
but the supply of oil for cooking and lighting the 
binnacle lamp was gone, as well as most of the fresh 
water. The men suffered much from cramps and short 
rations of water and, to get a little fire and a light for the 
compass, cut up the interior joiner work, including the 
boards which held the ballast in place. However, they 
stuck it out for a fortnight, making the best of their way 
on their course, until heavy gales from the S.W. and 
then E.N.E. were encountered. On the 19th she bore 
up for Queenstown. About half past ten that night, a 
terrific sea capsized her and her ballast shifted: The 
single survivor says that ‘‘the ballast poured out of the 
hatch.”’ As the four luckless men climbed desperately 
up on her bottom, she kept rolling away from under 
them-until the boy, Murphy, got foul of the rigging and 
jammed between it and the mainmast. The boat then 
steadied and the crew clung to her bottom. The next day 
a sail was sighted but she did not see the tiny speck in 
the water and passed on. The sea continued rough and 
the men were repeatedly swept from her bottom. One 
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by one the weakened crew were swept overboard and 
drowned, with the exception of Armstrong, who 
stuck to the boat until the 23rd, when he was picked up 
by the ship Aerolite of Liverpool, outward bound. Her 
captain saw the rag of canvas fixed to an oar and bore 
down on the wreck. Armstrong was exhausted and 
almost insensible. In a day or two he was transferred to 
the Mary Blake, bound to London, and taken to that 
port where the United States consul cared for him. 
The boat stayed afloat and was, on September 6th, 
washed up at Tacumshane, on the Wexford coast, with 
her rudder gone, but her masts standing with a few 
strips of canvas clinging to them. 

A successful voyage a few years later was that of 
another tiny craft, the yawl City of Ragusa. She had 
been a ship’s life boat, in which 14 survivors of the ship 
Breeze, which foundered in a terrific gale, reached the 
Isle of Man. She was bought by John C. Buckley, of 
New York, and decked over. She had a trunk cabin 
and was yawl-rigged, spreading about 70 yards of 
canvas and being fitted to carry square sails on both 
main and mizzen. As crew he shipped an Austrian, 
Nicholas Primoraz. Both were veteran salts and both 
middle-aged. The boat was 20 feet long, less than 6 feet 
beam and about 2 feet draft. 

She was the smallest vessel that ever cleared from the 
Liverpool Custom House and her victuailing bill read: 
“City of Ragusa, yawl; Port of Liverpool, granted 
number 2,020; bonded and drawback stores; J. C. 
Buckley, master, from New York; two men. No pas- 
sengers or troops. No guns. Two tons.” She also carried 
a dog but he did not survive the passage. 

On June 2nd, she left the Mersey and is next heard of, 
ten days later, at Queenstown where she put in for the 
odds-and-ends of repair work that always seem to crop 
up early in a long voyage. She left there the morning of 
the 16th, bound for New York. Buckley took three 
months’ provisions and 80 gallons of water, which seems 
a small allowance. There was a coal stove with 500 
pounds of fuel and a supply of kindling wood. The boat 
had about a ton of ballast. 

Almost from the beginning she met strong westerly 
winds and two or three gales which lengthened her 
passage. Judging from the terse reports in the shipping 
news of the day, practically every vessel bound to the 
westward at that time made a long voyage of it. 

She purposely kept in the track of the traffic between 
the Channel and New York instead of making a longer 
track to the southward and towards the Azores, and 
was spoken a number of times as she jogged along. We 
find that the steamer Holsatia, Liverpool to New York, 
passed her on June 28th in 49:35 N., 22:42 W. On July 
16th she was spoken in 48 N. and 34 W. On the 27th 
of the same month the British ship Aurora spoke her 
in 41 N. and 66 W. and reported that she was making 
for Boston. The captain declared that he had enough 
provisions for two months and that all on board were 
well. She was reported again on September 5th near the 
American coast and was expected to reach port in 
about a week. Then came a terrific gale that wrought 
havoc with shipping, but she came through it bravely, 
being then off the Georges, and reached Boston on the 
afternoon of September 8th, 1870. The Collector of 
the Port went down to meet her on a government tug 
and towed her to Long Wharf where she berthed at 
9 p. m., 99 days from Liverpool. 

There the enterprising correspondent of the New 
York Herald interviewed the captain, and we can see 
the hardy mariner, with his tongue in his cheek, 

(Continued on page 136) 












Start of the “‘Sixes” at the Cannes regatta, where yachts from all nations meet. Feu Follet III (French) and Rosita II (Cuban) leading. 


The Sport of Kings—and Others! 


The Royal ‘Regatta at Cannes 


By SHerwobdp Hatt 


yachts, their size and magnificence depending 

on the length of the royal purse, but only a few 
members of the royal families of Europe race their own 
craft. The King of Spain owns and sails both six- and 
eight-metre yachts at Santander and San Sebastian, and 
he has encouraged these classes and others in America 
by numerous trophies. Crown Prince Olaf of Norway 
is an expert in his six-metre Noreg which has already 
been seen in America; but without question the most 
popular royal yachtsman in Europe is His Majesty 
Christian X, King of Denmark. His ten-metre Riia is 
known up and down the Baltic and throughout Scan- 
dinavia, while a race with His Majesty as a competitor 
is real sport; ‘‘rules are rules,’’ and the best boat wins. 
As a host to visiting yachtsmen, the King is in a 
class by himself, as Mr. Sherman Hoyt and others who 
went over for the Gold Cup races in 1928 can testify. 
For several years past His Majesty has taken a short 
holiday each February at Cannes, and naturally, races 
are given in his honor. This year His Majesty requested 
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At close quarters rounding the Bocca buoy. 


D 35 is the Dana, sailed by the King of Denmark. 


that the series be limited to six-metres, and the result 
was a series of seven days’ racing with 22 yachts en- 
tered, representing nine different nations, Denmark, 
United States, France, Great Britain, Cuba,. Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy and Spain! It is generally conceded 
that they were the finest group of International “‘Sixes”’ 
seen since the Olympic Games at Amsterdam. The 
greatest interest was shown in the two boats from the 
United States; the Lucie owned and sailed by Mr. 
Briggs S. Cunningham, and the Saleema, owned and 
sailed by Mr. Walter Bowes. From the day they were 
lowered into Cannes Harbor from the deck of the 
Saturnia they have been the center of attraction, 
particularly the Lucie, owing to her winning the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup (as the Akaba) from the crack boat of 
Norway in 1928, and her record as the best American 
six-metre last season. 

The races were organized by Sefior and Madam Fer- 
nan Conill of. Havana and Cannes, assisted by Sefior 
Saavedra, also a Cuban, and were inaugurated on 
February 6th by the launching of Sefior Conill’s new 
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The Dana, with His Majesty Chris- 
tian X at the tiller. 
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The “Sixes” in the 
Royal Regatta at 
Cannes in February. 
The series was won 
by the Danish 
Da-Du, owned by 
Mr. W. Vett, of 
Copenhagen. 


Rosita II, at which ceremony His Majesty christened~ 


the boat. A few of the entries failed to show up at the 
last minute, including the Fife creation, Naushaba, 
owned by the Nawab of Bhopal and considered the 
best ‘‘Six’’ in England, and the Spanish Lau. But as 
the Danish cracks Dana and Da-Du had both met the 
former at Cowes last summer it was felt that she 
might not have greatly altered the result in the Mediter- 
ranean. Owing to the late arrival in Cannes of Mr. 
Bowes on February 7th, the Saleema did not race until 
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Lucie (ex-Akaba) has been doing excellent work in the winter 

racing off the Riviera. Owned and sailed by Briggs S. Cunning- 

ham and Mrs. Cunningham, she took two firsts, one second, one 
third and one fourth in the Cannes regatta. 


the second day, and Mme. Virginie Heriot’s new 
Petite Aile III was not ready until the end of the 
regatta. Thus, aside from Arbaut of Havre and Fife 
of Fairlie, nearly every well known European designer 
was represented, with the Lucie and Saleema as ex- 
amples of our own workmanship. Also it must be under- 
stood that they were up against Camatte, of Cannes, 
with two brand new creations, and Baglietto; of 
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Genoa, with the Vzkv, all three designed for Mediter- 
ranean conditions. 

The starts here are all from the shore, and with the 
minute signals and other details the boats are snapped 
over the line in a bunch. The excellence of this system 
and the good use of the stop-watches is proved by the 
fact that only on one day were there any recalls, these 
being the Lucie and Saleema; and so promptly was the 
new system of recalls worked that the Saleema had 
worked up to second position before the first round was 
half over! The King raced each day at the helm of 
Dana, owned by Mr. Valdemar Graae, a boat designed 
by Mr. Morgan Giles, and as the heavy breeze but not 
too heavy sea were to her liking, she was hard to catch. 
His Majesty won two firsts, two seconds, two fourths, 
and one day, in a medium to light breeze, was ninth. 

The Lucie, splendidly handled by Mr. Cunningham, 
assisted by his wife (who as Miss Lucie Bedford was 
considered one of the best woman skippers in America), 
and with a crew of Captain Moberg and “ Bob”’ Shed- 
don, the lattér well known for his work with the 
Caryl last September in the Seawanhaka Cup Races, 
was in the running every day but one, and sailed like a 
witch. Her “‘center control’’ was most interesting to 
watch, and if Mr. Cunningham had been more familiar 
with a tramontana, that nasty cold northeast gale that 
screams down from the Maritime Alps, and had come 
out on Sunday with a heavy weather sail and two reefs 
down, he might have nosed out the Da-Du for the best 
record for the week. As it was, he could not carry the 


The King of Denmark on the Ju/nar congratulating Mr. Vett, 
owner of Da-Du, on winning a race. 
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light weather sail and one row of reef points which he 
carried, and fearing to pull the stick out of her he went 
in again before the start, as did the Saleema, a move 
which cost each a loss of valuable points. He had the 
satisfaction of at least knowing that he had tried to 
start, and this was more than could be said for either 
the British or the French boats on that day. One Cuban 
boat, one Italian and the two Danes went around for 
one hard fought lap and then got the gun, as the Re- 
gatta Committee feared they would all lose their masts 
or carry something else away. It was real Viking weather. 

The next day, when the wind had eased up a little, 
the British still stayed in port, but both the Americans 
and the other new Camatte boat, Feu Follet III, flying 
French colors, came out and all finished safely. The 
following day, however, the wind picked up again, the 
result being that Saleema lost her mast, Sonia (British) 
carried away some rigging and was towed in, and the 
new Rosita II broke loose her rudder and just managed 
to make port. That day the Lucie nosed out Da-Du by 
ten seconds and took a first in hard weather, thus show- 
ing that she could handle even a tramontana if she 
had the proper sails. Her record for the week was two 
firsts, one second, one third, one fourth and one sixth 
in six starts! The Da-Du, owned by Mr. W. Vett, of 
Copenhagen, and which could not get going last year 
except in hard weather, surprised everyone by taking a 
place every day and finished up with one first, three 
seconds, one third and two fourths, the best record for 
the week, thus winning the Royal Danish Yacht Club 
Plate. 

Mr. Bowes was not so successful with Saleema, as 
the failure to start the first and third days, as well as 
his failure to finish the day his mast went overboard, all 
helped to pull down his record for the week. The boat 
was already familiar to the Danes, as she was raced 
at Copenhagen in 1928, and they expected a good record 
from her here. Her performance was irregular; the result 
in the four days she finished was one second, one sixth 
and two eighths. If they can get her running more 
smoothly during the International Series, she should 
do much better as she showed spurts of speed which are 





Picking up the mooring. 
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not shown by the results. The British Ouixie took two 
firsts, two thirds and one ninth in five days out. 

The little Italian Viky, owned by an American, Mr. 
Rosasco, is the ex-Cora and another hard weather boat. 
She only arrived on Friday during the race, having 
fought a mistral most of the way up from Genoa. 
She went to the mark the next day and finished third 
but was disqualified for not rounding a buoy in a mixup. 

One thing was proved conclusively during the week, 
and that was the big advantage of the Continental roller 
reefing gear, such as is carried by the Da-Du. The day 
of the big blow she went out with four rolls taken, and 
after trying out the wind was hove-to and put in three 
more (about two reefs in all), without any trouble. 
This gave her all the sail she could carry, but no extra 
amount, as was shown by her record for that day. 
Down here on the Mediterranean the mistral (a 
northwest .squall that becomes a three-to five-day 
blow), and the afore-mentioned tramontana, come 
up very fast and a boat caught out in either is in a bad 
way unless one can reef quickly or make port. Split 
mainsails or broken masts are not infrequent where 
skippers are not familiar with this pair of terrors. 

It was most interesting to note the similarity in action 
of the Lucie and Da-Du. Entirely different in design, 
construction and control, they yet made twins in action, 
and each day paired off and fought it out from the start 
to the finish. Of the boats now here they would make 
the finest team of any ever seen on the Riviera. The 
international crew on the Da-Du, consisting of one 
Italian, one American and one Dane, made up in 
enthusiasm for the smooth action of the team on the 
Lucie, and their comparative scores will be closely 
watched during the International Series. 

Twice during the week the yachtsmen were enter- 
tained at a luncheon by Sefior and Mme. Conill, the 
first time at the Circle Nautique and in honor of His 
Majesty; and the second after the last day’s race at the 
Casino in the Ambassadeurs Restaurant and in honor 
of Their Majesties. Following the second the prizes 
were given out by the King with many appropriate 
and witty remarks. 


Courtesy of Yachting Monthly 
From a drawing by Charles Pears. 
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Sparrow V, Elmer Johnston’s 151-class hydroplane, 
unlimited, which took a leg on the new Col. E. R. 
Bradley Trophy at Palm Beach. 

Left, Gibson Bradfield, in Miss Buckeye II, hung up a 
Florida record in the limited 151 hydroplane class. 


West Palm Beach Regatta Proves Eventful | 


By At McMILLan 





“I XCEPTIONALLY fast time, a couple of spills 
and a fire enlivened the Eighth Annual Wash- 
ington Birthday Regatta, which closed over the 
waters of Lake Worth February 22nd at West Palm 
Beach. 

Gibson Bradfield, in Miss Buckeye, from Barnesville, 
Ohio, hung up what is claimed to be 2 record for Florida 
waters when he registered 50 miles an hour in the first 
heat of 151 hydroplanes limited, for a leg on the famous 
Royal Poinciana Trophy. Bradfield negotiated the five- 
mile heat in 6:01.2, speediest competitive time ever 
turned in for this class in Florida and the best time 
registered for 151’s, limited, during the past three years. 

Miss Buckeye took both heats of the event, followed 
by a pair of boats owned by Chris Ripp, Jamaica Bay, 
L. I. Miss Meadowmere II, with Frank Ripp at the 
wheel, captured second honors with two place berths, 
and Bay Head II, with Chris Ripp piloting, was third, 
having finished in that position in both heats. 

At the start Verne Squier, Jamestown, N. Y., prom- 
ised competition for Bradfield, in his Thunderbolt, but 
after having engine trouble in the first heat, his craft 
caught fire rounding the last buoy in the second heat, 
and was damaged to such an extent that he was unable 
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Kermath, won in the runabout class for the second time. 
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to compete in the unlimited 151 events on the second 
day of the regatta. Squier and Bradfield staged a beauti- 
ful race in the last heat. Neck and neck, they fought it 
out on the stretches and turns, with the former just a 
few feet behind when the two boats started around the 
last buoy, heading for the finish line. Then a puff of 
smoke and a sheet of flame, and Squier was out of the 
race. He refused to leave the craft and battled the blaze 
with a small extinguisher, aided by a nearby Coast 
Guard cutter which came to his rescue. The flames 
were put out before they could do any material dam- 
age, but the interior of the boat was practically ruined 
and the engine placed hors de combat. 

Another remarkable performance was seen in the 
Class D outboard events, when Dick Upsal, national 
outboard champion, piloting one of J. T. Millikin’s new 
West Palm Beach Babies, turned in the remarkable time 
of 6:36.4, an average of 45.462 for the five-mile heat. 
Whether or not this constitutes a local record the Na- 
tional Outboard Commission has not yet announced. 

Unlimited 151 hydroplane honors, for a leg on the 
new Col. E. R. Bradley Trophy, a beautiful piece of 
plate, went to Elmer Johnston of Bennington, Vt., and 
his Sparrow. Johnston, national champion in this class, 


Muriel, driven by her owner, Travis Chestnut, took two firsts 
in the Class C outboards, to win in that division. 



















Madoshumi III, a new Chris-Craft, was a winner in 
the smaller runabout class. P 


topped his field in both ten-mile heats by easy running, 
and came across the finish line on both occasions, eased 
up. A field of six boats faced the starter’s flag in the 
first heat of this event, but this was cut down to three 
for the final heat. Baby Tarpon, owned by Robert 
Ringling, and E. W. Hammond’s boat, along with Miss 
Daytona, all developed engine trouble in the first heat, 
two of them failing to finish. 

Upsal, after capturing first place in the initial heat for 
Class D outboards, came back in the second heat to 
duplicate this performance, but failed to register as fast 
an average. Second honors went to B. E. Lamb’s 
Brunnehilde, Jacksonville, Fla. Brunnehilde finished third 
in the first heat and turned in a second place berth in the 
concluding five-mile jaunt. Millikin, in his No. 2 West 
Palm Beach Baby, trailed Upsal across the line in the 
first heat, but his engine went dead a few feet from the 
finish in the second heat and he failed to finish. His 100 
points, however, earned him third place honors. 

Jacksonville outboards came through for top positions 
in both Class B and Class C events. Jim Daniels, in his 
Buckshot, a sturdy little craft, paced a big field in one 
heat and placed second in another, to win the Class B 
trophy. J. T. Millikin’s Hurricane, handled by Homer 
Knight, won the opening heat, with Daniels in second 
place, but Hurricane could finish no better than third in 
the second heat while Buckshot came in first. Another 
Jacksonville boat, B. E. Lamb’s Sunny Girl, by placing 
second in the concluding heat, after failing to finish the 
opener, was third in points. 

Travis Chestnut, aboard his Muriel, with two firsts in 
the Class C affair, for a total of 400 points, was the big 


boy for that division. Chestnut is also from Jackson- 
ville. Millikin’s craft garnered second and third honors. 
West Palm Beach Baby finished second twice and 
Hurricane finished third twice. 

Wooster Lambert’s Adriatic, a Hacker Dolphin, with 
Henry Farnsworth at the wheel, walked away with 
three heats in the runabout event for 200 h.p. motors. 
The first two heats were for five miles and the final 
over the ten-mile distance. Farnsworth easily out- 
stripped the field for the trophy. 

A Sea Lyon, owned by G. Mendolson, Miami Beach, 
carried away the first leg for the Jack Dempsey Trophy, 
for winner of the runabout event for craft with over 200 





Dick Upsal, in one of the new West Palm Beach Babies, turned in 
remarkable time in the Class D outboards. 


h.p. motors. Adriatic was second. Sea Lyon stepped 
away from all competition to win two five-mile heats 
and a ten-mile final. 

Concluding action on the final day's card was a handi- 
cap cruiser race, with four entrants. The quartet churned 
up the lake waters the first day, running to establish 
their handicaps, and the second day were started in 
exactly the reverse order with the last boat getting 
away from the line first, and so on, with Friday's winner 
leaving the starting post over three minutes behind the 
first boat. 

(Continued on page 108) 





A start in the Class C outboards, Muriel leading. 
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Gadabout II—An Able and Seaworthy Small Cruiser 
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Owned by T. O. Dunlap, of Cincinnati, Gadabout II is a recent example of the 62-foot Sunbeam cruisers designed by Henry C. Grebe 
& Co., of Chicago. Equipped for long cruising with the maximum of comfort, Gadabout has three staterooms and a large deckhouse, 
with a bridge pilot house amidships. Two Sterling Petrel motors furnish the power and give a speed of 17 m.p.h. 
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The 23-foot Postscript in which the author cruised 4000 miles last year is the forerunner of this new design. 


Toccatina—An Able Little Cutter 
The Designer of “Postscript’’ Develops Her for General Cruising 


By F. Stave Dae 


not so much in her design or construction as in the 

simple fact of whether or not she gives her owner 
the maximum pleasure. Consequently, cruiser design is 
not altogether a matter of turning out a good boat; 
it is also one of educating the owner as to what is good 
for him. Thus, what would otherwise be a strictly 
technical subject is thrown open to the ravages of every 
amateur who thinks he knows how to get more fun out 
of a boat than anyone else. 

Now I am not salty enough at 
heart to want to entice anyone 
away from his favorite cruising 
ground and have him blame me 
for exposing him to a merciless 
sea; but I do think that most 
cruising men would get more 
pleasure out of their boats if they 
designed them and equipped them 
for something more than just 
smooth-water sailing. There is a 
good deal of enjoyment to be 
had just in the mere ownership 
of-a seagoing little boat, and 
whether we ever go offshore or 
not isalmost incidental. Of course, 
if we have an able little cruiser, 
staunchly built and properly fit- 
ted out, the chances are strong 
that some day we will be tempted 
to make an unusual cruise in her, 
whether it be a coastwise passage 
from one port to another or a 
jaunt of several days out beyond 


V YHE test of a successful cruising boat really lies 





Deck view of Postscript showing gallows-frame 
and method of stowing tender. 


the horizon and back. And it takes only a few such 
cruises, with their interesting experiences and the les- 
sons they teach, to form a background on which to 
picture all the lesser events of years to come, and to put 
life and color into otherwise meaningless tales and 
stories. 

What of it if you do have a disagreeable experience 
once in a while? In the long run the pleasure always out- 
numbers the discomfort, and trials and petty hardships 
are only the vital adjuncts needed 
to add zest and to insure appre- 
ciation of the pleasures. Of the 
two major forms of discomfort at 
sea, cold and sickness, yacliting 
in the summer time is confronted 
only with the latter. With some 
individuals sickness is almost in- 
surmountable, but even in the 
worst cases there are compensa- 
tions, and no matter how sick I 
might usually become I would be 
tempted to put to sea occasionally, 
if only for the sake of the in- 
direct enjoyment which such ex- 
periences afford. But, of course, 
no one is sick every moment he 
is at sea; or if he is there are times 
when, by comparison, he is com- 
fortable enough to enjoy himself 
anyway. So why not come along 
offshore occasionally with the 
rest of us fresh-water salts, and 
see for yourself whether it isn’t 
worth while? 
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plan of Toccatina, a develop- 
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ment of the Postscript. She is 26 feet 11 in 


Lines, body plan, and sail 


The small cruiser which is 
able enough to go almost any- 
where offshore in safety can 
usually make just as service- 
able a boat for use in pro- 
tected waters around home as 
the smooth-water cruiser 
which is unfit for going to 
sea. If any sacrifices must be 
made for the sake of offshore 
ability they are generally 
negligible. 

I admit that many modern 
cruisers of the semi-racing 
type are quite capable of 
making occasional outside 
passages, and perhaps their 
owners will think I am slight- 
ing their boats when I make 
a plea for a more wholesome 
type. But in spite of “Alf” 
Loomis and the logic which 
developed Hotspur, I think a 
small boat that puts to sea, 
whether for a short coastwise 
passage or for a long deep- 
water cruise, ought to be 
capable of meeting anything 
that might be encountered in 
the way of bad weather with- 
out having to seek shelter. 
The owner may be able to 
pick good weather and to 
make an easy trip of it; but 
he should have a boat that 
can safely ride out a bad 
blow and one that can stay 
at sea for a long period of 
time if some unforeseen in- 
cident arises. In other words, 
you want a boat that can make 
the trip in safety, time and 
time again, through good 
weather and bad, and you 
do not want your passage to 
be in any sense a stunt, nor 
its outcome in any way de- 
pendent upon lucky circum- 
stances. 
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It is hard to put into concise words just what is meant 
by a wholesome type of boat. If I mention such concrete 
items as a self-bailing cockpit, a hull with short over- 
hangs and generous freeboard, a rather large displace- 
ment, a practical means of stowing the tender, and a 
sensible rig and sound equipment — if I mention these 
as my specifications — I have neither defined my whole- 
some type nor yet eliminated all of those semi-racers 
which I spoke of. And someone will point out that the 
terms ‘‘generous freeboard’’ and “‘sensible rig’’ are 
not very concrete, either. Perhaps it would be simpler 
just to present the accompanying plans of Toccatina 
and not attempt to go into a theoretical discussion of 
seagoing matters which had only a remote influence upon 
the design. For, after all, when boats as different as 
Slocum’s Spray, Pidgeon'’s Islander, Voss’ Tilikum — 
and the steamship Leviathan — can all go traveling 
around on the high seas with comfort and safety, why 
should I attempt to place vital importance on the height 
of Toccatina’s freeboard or on the form of her rig? So 
I shall not say that Toccatina was designed especially 
for going to sea, or for cruising on Long Island Sound or in 
Chesapeake Bay; she was designed simply to give the 
maximum pleasure to any owner who might like her, 
and as a cruiser she will be largely what her owner 
chooses to make her. She is not a Gloucester fisherman, 
a pilot boat, nor a Greek sponger; she is just a yacht 
which I believe is a sensible one for general cruising. 
Although she exists only on paper she already has a 
history. 

In the August issue of YACHTING, 1928, Peter Jenness 
and I showed the plans of our 23-foot cutter Postscript, 
which was being built at that time and which sub- 
sequently took us on a winter’s cruise to Jamaica and 
back. For the appearance of Postscript’s plans there was 
perhaps obvious justification, but for the new plans 
presented herewith the motive may not be so clear. 
Perhaps I can blame it all on the Editor by revealing 
that he asked me to prepare them so that he might have 
plans to send to readers who were interested in a boat 
similar to Postscript. Of course it was understood, though 
the Editor expressed it very delicately, that in the new 
design I would have a chance to correct all the mistakes 
which we made in Postscript, even though I might not 
want to admit that there had been any. 

The Editor himself, upon descending into the depths 
of Postscript’s cabin one day last summer, remarked 
what a roomy little boat she was, and then immediately 
bumped his head twice on the way out and nearly fell 
off the stern as he stepped completely over the cockpit 
without even seeing it. So it was evident that in prepar- 
ing a new design which I could recommend to the Editor 
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_and his friends, I would have to change Postscript, and 


add a few inches to her headroom and also lengthen the 
cockpit. It was also felt that space should be provided 
for a small auxiliary motor, for although perhaps many 
may prefer to avoid its disadvantages, a motor is a 
sort of welcome curse in a paradoxical civilization, and 
not everyone can set sail from home without a thought 
as to the time of getting back. I have also yielded to 
the temptation to creep into more draft, for this is per- 
haps the most helpful dimension in working out a small 
boat design of this type. We felt it necessary, as Barne- 
gaters, to limit Postscript to less than four feet draft, 
and much as we admire the little boat which turned out 
so successfully on such abbreviated dimensions, our 
enthusiasm has not totally blinded us to the fact that 
with a little more freedom in draft a better-looking set 
of hull lines for a given displacement can be developed. 

Having sailed four thousand miles in Postscript with a 
full cruising load of water and supplies, I am just the 
least bit suspicious that if we sailed her now with a 


‘lighter load, which permitted her to rise two or three 


inches to her three-foot-six water line, we might feel 
that she was more tender than we would like. But when 
I mention this to Pete he simply says that it is due to 
my imagination, and that he and Moo want no changes 
at all. In fact, when I asked Pete the other day for 
specifications of his ‘ideal ocean cruising yacht” he 
told me they were all summed up in a description of 
Postscript. He agrees, however, that if a motor is to be 
included the boat should be a little longer. Moo has 
come forth with an objection to the counter-stern of 
Toccatina, pointing out that despite the fact that it may 
be considered better looking it presents a serious danger 
to all cats in that it removes the outboard rudder as the 
only sure means of climbing back on board in the event 
of falling overboard while the crew is ashore. But Moo 
was mollified when we pointed out that such a stern 
would give room for a bigger sandbox. 

The profile, sail plan, and general layout of Toccatina 
are very much like Postscript’s. The greater draft has 
led to easier sections with a reverse curve not possible 
in Postscript, and the fact that the boat is slightly 
larger has made it possible to make the ends finer with- 
out sacrificing necessary displacement and without 
cutting away the underbody and losing the characteristic 
of short overhangs. The water lines are somewhat 
similar to those of C. W. Atwater’s 38-foot Duckling, 
designed by Mower, the lines of which appeared in the 
March, 1925, issue of YACHTING. Toccatina has a long, 
straight keel and generous forefoot, which are a great 
aid to steadiness when hove-to or when on a course. 
While I do not think that the refinement of lines is as 
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A suggested arrangement plan of Toccatina. Other layouts, to suit owners’ requirements, are possible. 
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important a consideration as general form and propor- 
tion, it is probable that the easier lines of Toccatina will 
make her a faster design than Postscript, even if the 
latter were increased to Toccatina’s length. The dimen- 
sions of Postscript are: 23’ over all, 20’—2’’ water line, 
7’-11”’ beam on deck, and 3’—6” draft. Toccatina is 26’— 
11” over all, 22’-6” water line, 9’-3’’ beam on deck, and 
4’-9” draft. Both boats have considerable flare to all 
the sections above water, Toccatina being a foot nar- 
rower on the water line than on deck, and therefore 
actually not as beamy as one might think at first glance. 

The sail plan of the new boat shows a boom on the 
staysail, while Postscript’s was loose-footed, and over- 
lapped the mast. There is no doubt in my mind as to 
the greater convenience of the loose-footed sail in many 
ways, but when short-handed or when beating up nar- 
row channels in strong winds it is hard work to let two 
headsail sheets go on each tack and get them sheeted 
down again. For an extended cruise in open waters I 
would prefer the greater freedom on deck which the 
loose-footed sail gives, but I think that with the staysail 
on a boom and working on a traveler it is more con- 
venient for usual cruising. 

The outrigger at the stern is not essential and I pre- 
sume many would object to it. It was not shown on 
Postscript's plans but we found it a great convenience. 
It. gave assurance that the main sheet would not foul 
the boom-rest, or gallows-frame, but aside from that it 
proved handy in other ways. It affords a fastening- 
point for rigging a small riding sail on Toccatina, and 
although such a sail may not be very large we found 
that something was needed when we were hove-to under 
a sea anchor. The riding sail shown on Toccatina is set 
on the squaresail yard, which is stepped through the 
cockpit when needed, and is supported by two stays 

Swhich are readily shackled in position. In Postscripi we 
secured the storm jib on the outer end of the main 
boom, and set it up on the throat halliards, but if it 
is not too difficult a matter to handle the squaresail yard 
in a bad sea, I think that more after area could be ob- 
tained with this jury rig. 

The gallows-frame is a convenience I hope never to 
be without again, and I think anyone who once became 
accustomed to its appearance would always include it 
in his deck equipment, even in a small boat. The 
stanchions of our gallows-frame are heavy brass pipe, 
and a union in each makes it possible to take down the 
whole affair quite readily. We obtained excellent pipe 
flanges for the gallows-frame from Merriman Bros., after 
searching all over New York for a suitable pattern. In 
fact, all our equipment was furnished by Merriman, 
and the anchors and the toggle-type turnbuckles 
proved unusually efficient. 

The photograph showing the deck view of Postscript 
indicates what the deck of Toccatina would be like. 
The halliards would all run down the rigging and aft on 
deck to the cockpit, which is a handier place for them 
than on a pin-rail forward. The little tender stows snugly 
bottom-up between the rigging, with one side resting 
on deck between the mast and the cabin, and the other 
side resting on chocks on the cabin-top. The companion 
slide is free to move forward under the tender; a ring- 
bolt in each end of the tender enables it to be securely 
lashed in place, while a convenient scupper is just as 
serviceable as a deck-ring for the lashing, and easier to 
get at. 

The details of the cockpit, and in fact the whole ac- 
commodation plan, are of course open to question. 
Postscript’s cockpit, with a removable hatch in the 
floor, was a very snug affair when you were tucked away 
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in it, but was scarcely big enough for two persons when 
it was too rough for one to sit to loo’ard. Toccatina’s has 
room for two, or even three, to sit to windward, but I 
have not attempted to decide whether most owners 
would prefer a low seat with a hatch in the floor to give 
foot-room, or whether they would prefer a higher seat 
and a solid floor. During most of the southward passage 
in Postscript, and especially in cold or wet weather, we 
removed the cockpit hatch and availed ourselves of the 
protection which a lower seat affords. When we were 
hove-to off the coast of Jamaica, and later off Hatteras, 
and in fact on the whole run up from Havana to Barne- 
gat, we kept the hatch secured by its thumb-screws, 
and sat on a small box which came to a height a little 
below deck level. 

Arrangements below deck do not appear so important 
to me, but so much time is spent on deck and so many 
hours find the crew sitting at the tiller that I think the 
cockpit should be carefully worked out to suit the pref- 
erences of the individual owner. It is probably advisable 
to keep the cockpit fairly small in order that it cannot 
fill with an overburdening load, but on the occasions 
when we were hove-to and an occasional sea tumbled 
over the side the cockpit promptly dumped itself as the 
boat heeled, and it would have done so even with a 
cockpit many times as large. The only time we took 
much water into the cockpit while under way was on the 
occasion when Moo was washed overboard, and that 
particular sea must have been a freak one because the 
weather was not severe and neither Moo nor I were in 
any way concerned about being pooped until the instant 
it toppled aboard. 

Below decks I would certainly avoid pipe berths or 
any folding contraptions, except perhaps for a third hand 
up forward. We enjoyed the luxury of sleeping on up- 
holstered, spring cushions, but the greatest luxury was 
in having the bunk always ready and in being able to 
turn in without going through the preliminaries of 
clearing off a transom seat in order to make room for 
the berth. I confess that a permanent, fixed berth, with 
a bunk-board, offers a magnetic catch-all for every 
loose item aboard the boat, but even if we did make 
bedfellows of everything from a marlinspike to a sea- 
anchor it was easier to flop down in their midst some- 
times than to clear them all away. 

The cutter rig has a tendency to locate the cabin 
space well aft, which is perhaps a good thing. It makes 
your boat seem roomier when you have a big forepeak 
to gaze into, and the motion in the bunks is easier than 
if they were forward. The motor, of course, intrudes 
more into the living quarters, but perhaps for that 
reason it will be kept cleaner than if it were out of reach 
in some inatcessible compartment. I think I would offset 
the motor and use a feathering propeller on the quarter, 
rather than have a hole cut in the deadwood or rudder. 
I would also be tempted to omit a clutch on the motor in 
order to keep it as far aft as possible. But unless I were 
forced to it I would have no motor at all. Toccatina 
would not have to run for shelter if offshore in bad 
weather, and the tiniest of outboards on the tender might 
get me home in a calm. To be sure, the motor installation 
is somewhat of a problem, for if you cannot be content 
with a single-cylinder affair without a clutch it is going 
to require some ingenuity to arrange an entirely free 
and clear companionway and still keep the cabin as 
far aft as it is shown with the cutter rig. But I refuse to 
worry about such a matter at this time, for if I had to 
have a long motor in the boat I would simply shorten 
the after end of the cabin sufficiently to leave the com- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Some America’s Cup Races of the Past 
From a Series of Paintings by L. A. Shafer 





The schooner America, winner of the cup that now bears her name, nearing the finish at Cowes of the memorable race of August 
22nd, 1851, when she beat a fleet of 14 schooners and cutters of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The cup, costing one hundred guineas, 


was put up by the Royal Yacht Squadron. America beat the second yacht by 18 minutes. 
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The little schooner Magic leading the fleet home in the first race for the cup in American waters, August, 1870. Mr. James Ashbury 
was the challenger with the schooner Cambria, which finished in tenth place. 
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In 1871 Mr. Ashbury challenged again with a new schooner, the Livonia.. The centerboard schooner Columbia is shown leading the 
challenger out through the Narrows in the first race, October 16th, which the former won by 27 minutes. 


On October 21st and 23rd the Sappho was pitted against the Livonia, and won both races handily. Sappho is shown on the beat 
home in the last race as Livonia hauls up to round the mark. Sappho won by 25 minutes, 27 seconds. 
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Looking over the wreck of Direction before raising her. 


A Summer Cruise to Greenland 


Part II — Wrecked in a Greenland Fiord, “‘Direction”’ is Salvaged by Natives 
By Artuur S. ALLEN, Jr. 


our run across from the Labrador, was a lovely 

one. There were huge, steep mountains com- 
pletely surrounding us, with fresh water streams 
splashing down, a few small sandy beaches, and large 
overhanging glaciers. The whole harbor was but a mile 
long and a quarter mile in width. We seemed completely 
protected, with the holding ground good. 

But we did not know this Greenland. Early next 
morning we were aroused and nearly thrown out of our 
bunks by a terrific blast of wind which hove the ship 
down, rail under. A succession of these followed, first on 
one side, then the other. In half an hour the Direction 
took a knockdown puff from abeam which hove her 
down on her beam ends, under bare poles, at anchor, so 
that water poured down the main hatch. 

She started to drag. We payed out more cable and 
also let go the heavy anchor. The surface of the water 
was a thick mass of flying white scud which cut one’s 
face like a charge of rock salt. Faster she dragged, 
pulling her two anchors through the sand, so fast that 
they did not even hold her head to it. The rocks to lee- 
ward were only three or four hundred feet off and we 
got out our last anchor. The spare and the chain were 
ready, and a sounding about 75 feet from shore showed 
plenty of water, but we saw already that it was too late. 
The third anchor would not be ready in time. 

A few feet from the rocks she stopped to consider, 
or else fate gave her a moment to say her last words, so 
to speak. Her two hooks caught and brought her head 
to it, where she rode for a minute or two. Then she broke 
them out again, and the seas, now large for a half-mile 
stretch of water, drove her to the jagged ledge, which 


(ke Greenland fiord, our first anchorage after 





rose from deep water at about a 45 degree angle. She 
struck with a horrible crash, and the elements went to 
work on her in earnest. 

I tried to get a tackle from her masthead to the 
shore, while the others collected supplies which we would 
need. They had a bad time below, with the crashes 
shaking her frame every few seconds, but they man- 
aged to get many things ashore in the short time left, 
but I could do little with the masthead line. It was 
wonderful how she withstood annihilation for the first 
few minutes, with no water appearing below, but soon 
she was holed in two or three places, and filled and sank 
to her deck level, where she rested on the rocks. 

She had been stiff and powerful enough to come to 
Greenland, weathering two gales, only to be wrecked in 
harbor! At sea we could probably have lasted out the 
storm. But what had happened was that the high wind 
which had helped us into the fiord had developed into a 
gale, and the sea opening acted as a funnel to give the 
wind a tremendous force. It hit the ship squarely, and 
once we started dragging there was no help for us. 

Once on shore we found a lee to bring our stores to and 
made camp, with the spinnaker rigged as a lean-to. We 
made it as comfortable as we could, with everything 
wet, and walked about to keep warm. The gale was still 
blowing off the mountains and to leeward of us the wa- 
terfalls, instead of dropping down from crag to crag, 
went straight up the mountains, and dispersed as mist, 
giving an effect of smouldering fires, uncanny and 
beautiful. Out in the harbor sheets of white water still 
blanketed the surface, and tiny water spouts rose here 
and there where the wind whirled. 

The wind and rain lasted all day, but toward night it 
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Direction hauled out at Godthaab after the wreck, showing her rigging intact and the damage to her bottom. 


took off and we decided to get further supplies from the 
wreck. The Direction was a forlorn sight, battered and 
broken, with a heavy list, her mainmast and all standing 
rigging standing into the sky as firmly as the day she 
was launched. Below she was a complete wreck. Draw- 
ers, tables, shelves, partitions and doors were torn away 
and scrambled together under the housetop. We man- 
aged to save a few things floating in this mass and to 
hook up some things from the depths of the water with 
the fish gaff. We had enough food for quite a while, 
and collected much wood from the wreck, as there is 
none in this country. 

Kent, who is resourceful, and accustomed to wild 
country, started out next morning to find a settlement, 
while Carey and I kept camp and continued salvage 
work. Kent equipped himself with enough food for a 
few days — soup, chocolate, etc. Among the things we 
had saved was a chart which showed a settlement five 
or ten miles to the north, but we had no way of knowing 
whether it was accessible from the spot where we had 
landed. Godthaab, about twenty miles by water, could 
not be made without a boat, and if Kent were not 
successful in finding help we planned to try to do some- 
thing with the dinghy. 

We worked at low water that evening and removed 
many more things, until the ship was free of obstructions 
below. That night we forsook the lean-to for a small cave 
under an overhanging cliff, where we built a fire and 


Governor General Petersen (center) with his secretary, J. P. Jacob 
Olsen at his left, and natives of Godthaab. 
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were quite comfortable in our sleeping bags. Although 
the situation was bad, we had plenty of supplies for the 
time being, and it was midsummer. 

The next day dawned clear and cold, but warmed up 
as the sun came aloft. We extracted the last supplies 
from the boat by swimming for them, and I finally found 
the catsup for which I had been pining. After a hearty 
meal we were leisurely cleaning the salt water out of our 
gear, guns, sextant, glasses etc., with blankets and 
clothing spread out to dry, when we heard a gunshot 
from seaward. We could see nothing, but fired our guns 
in answer. Another shot followed, and soon we saw three 
kyaks coming toward us from the bay entrance. Then 
two more. The first three came to the camp and the 
other two turned off to the wreck. 

They were very friendly, these Eskimos, and it was 
plain that we were to get on well with them. We all 
gathered about the wreck, and there we put them to 
work. No words were spoken between us, but we 
demonstrated, with our knives, how we wanted the 
mainsail unbent and in no time the crowd was at work, 
laughing and talking among themselves. Soon all sails 
and running rigging were ashore. 

More kyaks came. The manner in which the natives 
handle these boats is completely beautiful. The kyak is a 
perfect thing, a development of this hardy race, for a 
certain use, and nothing could be better suited for the 
purpose. The men, brought up to these little boats, 
virtually from birth, handle them as if they were part 
of the body. They are very fast boats, quick and versa- 
tile in every situation, and cannot be swamped. 

Since it was hot, we took a swim in the bay when we 
returned to camp. None of the Eskimos, or Green- 
landers, as these are called, know how to swim. But 
they enjoyed the show and staged one in return. Two of 
the most skilled hands with the kyak dressed in the 
waterproof jackets and hoods which are attached to the 
cockpit and rolled the boats over and over from a posi- 
tion at rest on the water. This is a remarkable feat of 
skill, and must require much practice. It is easy to turn 
over, but very difficult to continue around and up 
again, using the paddle as a flipper. This trick is used in 
seal fishing and in meeting large seas bottom on. 

More Eskimos arrived in kyaks, and a boatload of 
children. The camp was overrun with them, and their 
laughing and talking raised our spirits noticeably. Then 
came one with a letter from Kent who had arrived at 
the settlement, Navsak, and had sent a kyak to God- 
thaab for help. These Eskimos were from Navsak. 
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The Governor at Godthaab received the message and 
proceeded at once to Navsak, accompanied by the local 
Governor and the doctor. There are two Governors at 
Godthaab, a Super-Governor of Southern Greenland, 
and the Governor of Godthaab itself. They started at 
once for the wreck in three power boats, having picked 
up Kent, and arrived at the camp in the late afternoon. 

We were introduced all around, and the men from 
Godthaab surveyed the wreck. The prospect of salvag- 
ing was considered, and then all retired to an anchorage 
off the camp. The Super-Governor invited us aboard 
his boat for supper and we shaved and washed up for 
the occasion. After supper we looked over the wreck 
again, and it was decided to try and float the ship at 
high water and to take all of the gear aboard the three 
Godthaab boats, to proceed thence, towing the wreck. 

The Eskimos helped us collect the gear, while the 
Godthaab boatmen arranged twelve casks which they 
had brought to float the hull. Eight of them were put 
below and four were lashed outboard at her bilge, bow 
and stern. High water, which covered her deck, came 
with early morning, and we canted her over the other 
way, from starboard to port, with a line from her 
hounds to one of the power boats. In the meanwhile, all 
of the gear had been loaded from the shore, and as the 
water neared peak flood all three boats got lines to the 
hull to pull her off. 

There was some difficulty in starting her off the rock 
shelf, and much pulling and hauling. While we gave some 
directions, the outstanding note of the whole procedure 
was the competence and ability of the Greenlanders in 
their manner of work. They marked themselves through- 
out as thoroughgoing sailors. It is natural to them — 
seamanship is part of their lives. So she came off, as a 
result of their forethought and action more than of ours, 
and we proceeded out of the bay for Godthaab. Direc- 
tion floated at her deck line, and if any of the casks had 
sprung, she would have sunk as we towed. With the three 
boats towing ahead we made a curious sight as we 
proceeded at one and a half knots. It was a dreary sight 
to me, but it was great to see her free again. 

Our crew of three were aboard the Super-Governor’s 
boat, with the two Governors and the doctor. Coffee 


Yachting 


The mountain at the head of the fiord in which Direction was anchored when she went ashore. 











The rocky shore of Greenland where Direction was wrecked. 
Note the various articles brought ashore from the cutter. 


was served from time to time, and we talked. There was 
food too, including pate de foie gras. The food which we 
had had lately had not been quite in line with the fare 
one usually associates with shipwrecked mariners. In 
“Camp Direction’’ we enjoyed squab, and now pate 
de fote gras. 

We were all very sleepy on the passage. The oil engines 
pounded on, the quiet, effective Greenlander engineers 
watched over them, and we dozed at intervals on the 
settees. But at length we reached Godthaab, after 
dropping those who were from Navsak on the way, and 
the Super-Governor’s boat cast ‘off the tow and went 
alongside the dock, while the rest came to anchor. 
The whole town was out to see us, and there were more 
than a hundred at the pier head. We must have looked 
rather tough, but they seemed to like us. 

The doctor took charge of Kent, while we were 
whisked away in tow of Governor Simon, of Godthaab, 
who took us to his house immediately, where we were 
greeted by his wife and shown to our rooms. Hot water 
was ready for us and we had a real wash, with clean 
towels. Then the Governor took us to the store to pick 
out clothing. We chose some blue pants, socks, under- 











wear and fine cloth from which were made the beautiful 
jerkins and hoods which all Greenlanders wear. These 
latter required but a few hours to make. Then back to 
the Governor’s house for dinner —- a wonderful dinner! 
Afterwards we went to the storehouse to check up on 
our gear which had been brought ashore. 

That afternoon the Greenlanders began work to haul 
the Direction out of water on a long incline of round 
timbers laid close together longitudinally, which was 
there for that purpose. Here again, the wonderful skill 
and vigor in the work these men do was evident. They 
produced fine gear, much two-inch rope, a tremendous 
set of falls, jacks, a windlass and a big oil engine. She 
came up enough so that she was clear in low water, and 
we all had a good look at her in the evening. Kent and 
Carey, with many others, spent some time inside, giving 
things away, the few remaining medical supplies to the 
doctor, toys to the children, etc., while I surveyed the 
damage from outside and tried to decide about repairs. 

She had three major holes to starboard, all below the 
water line, one about six feet by three and the other 
two about two and three feet across. She was badly 
beaten up, but it is remarkable how well she stood up 
to this smashing. She was not, I think, badly wracked 
and strained in other parts than those holed. Her heavy 
construction stood her in good stead. A block of about 
thirty or forty pounds was gone from the forward end 
of her iron keel and her stern was badly mashed for- 
ward of that, but the scarf, stern and keel were not 
started, and neither member was broken. Her keel was 
also chewed at the stern, the wood part abaft the iron 
being knocked out, and the heel of her rudder had worn 
away. The rudder hangings were all solid. They were of 
fine workmanship. A knee had been so heavily pushed at 
the top of her bad hole amidships that it had raised her 
deck planking a bit at one spot, but this was not badly 
broken. 

Except where she was in direct and irresistibly crush- 
ing contact with the rocks, she did not seem strained or 
marked at all. For a while I sat on the beach and con- 
sidered starting immediately to put in new pieces of 
frames and replank those holes, so as to sail her back as 
soon as we finished, in late August, I hoped. But since 
lumber was not available, and there were no power 
driven tools, it appeared that it would be impossible to 
float her and fit her out for New York that summer. 

After surveying the wreck the Governor showed us 
the town. It is a pleasant, happy place, larger than we 
expected, and carefully laid out. Many of the buildings 
are very old, and some are very well built, indeed. The 
oldest houses are turf huts with wooden framing, very 
interesting; but most of the houses are of wood. The 
Governor’s house, where we stayed, is the most elaborate 
in Godthaab. It is of stone, two hundred years old, the 
oldest building in the town and the best built. All the 
explorers have lived there at various periods —- Nansen, 
Rasmussen, McMillan, Peary. It is beautifully ap- 
pointed, with fine furniture, a large library of valuable 
books, many paintings and a general atmosphere of 
comfort. 

We sent messages home and gathered in the living 
room for the evening. The Governor produced cigars, 
vermouth and a fine bottle of whiskey and we proceeded 
to be comfortable. So to bed, and a good sleep. 

Next morning we found that the Direction had been 
hauled clear of the water and lay in an absolutely safe 
place. A conversation with the Super-Governor that 
day revealed that the repair work was out of our hands. 
Both Governors were making reports to Denmark, and 
the Danish Government, which is in charge of all work 
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done at Godthaab, would take charge of the repairing. 
There was one good shipwright in town, who was very 
busy, but he would start at once, working a little each 
day, and the boat would be ready next year, when I 
could come and get her. 

This was, of course, the best of news, and we began 
to think about plans for getting home. So far it had been 
impossible for us to pay for any of the hospitality we had 
received, and we felt a little awkward about it. There 
was a chance of getting a steamer from Ivigtut, at the 
southern end of Greenland, within a month, bound for 
Philadelphia with coal. There was also a steamer which 
would call at Godthaab in a few days bound for Den- 
mark and stopping at Ivigtut. The only way to get to 
Ivigtut is by boat, as the land is impassable in any 
direction. 

So we decided to collect, check over, list and store all 
gear and leave the ship to be repaired during the winter; 
and planned to come back the next year, fit out, and sail 
over to Denmark, where we would ask to see the King, 
tell him we liked his people, and thank him kindly. 

Kent was to stay in Godthaab a while, taking a 
later boat for Denmark. This he did, bringing home 
with him many paintings, this being the object of his 
part of the adventure. 

The following day we went to the home of the Super- 
Governor to make formal declaration of the wreck — 
and it was formal! The Governor, in epaulets and a 
sword, led us to the court room, where we were seated at 
a council table with the two Governors, their assistants 
and an interpreter. We gave our account of the wreck 
and signified our intention of having the ship repaired 
there. This would require cabling for a set of plans to be 
sent to Denmark, these to be sent on to Godthaab with 
the materials. The cost of salvage, i. e., kerosene, labor, 
etc., would be paid by the government, according to 
their custom. The actual cost of repairing the ship I 
arranged to pay. 

It was arranged that we were to sail on the freight 
steamer which would arrive in Godthaab the next day 
and leave four or five days later. After the session in the 
Governor’s Chamber we retired to the living room for 
tea served by the Governor’s wife. The Governor ap- 
peared, wearing his ‘‘ordinaries,’’ and looking quite 
normal again. 

During the next few days, while we were waiting for 
the ship to leave, we were royally entertained, not only 
by the Governor, but by many of the other townspeople, 
who were very cordial and certainly used no half-way 
measures in welcoming us. Among them was Jacob 
Olsen, a man after our own hearts, who had been with 
Rasmussen on one of his expeditions farther north. He 
had a medal from the King for saving the lives of three 
Englishmen from a wreck, alone in his kyak. Another 
time he was attacked by a reindeer when he had no more 
ammunition, and after a tough struggle broke its neck 
with his arms. He spoke fair English and we enjoyed his 
stories greatly. 

There was also a call on the Governor’s cook, with 
much exchange of good feeling; a dance one evening, 
with all the best dressed Eskimo girls in town, and a fine 
evening with the school teacher and his wife. We spent 
an interesting evening with a Mr. Grove, who had a fox 
farm. He had lived in Minnesota and spoke good Eng- 
lish. He told us of some of his trips to the East Coast, a 
venture requiring extreme hardihood. Only about half 
the ships which go ever come back and the men who 
do not judge their rations well generally starve. The 
trips last two or three years, and are for the purpose of 
getting furs. (Continued on page 130) 
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The privateer Young Teazer with the Sherbrooke, Orpheus and La Hogue in chase in Mahone Bay, 
June 27th, 1813, just before she was blown up. 


Phantom-Finding on the Nova Scotian Shore 
Running Down Legends of the Privateer “Young Teaxer” in the War of 1812 


By C. H. J. Sniper 


YACHTING which started it — ‘The British brig 

Teaser arriving at Sandy Hook in 1883’’—a 
photograph of a square-rigger with single topsails, and 
her Old Man at the wheel in a stovepipe hat. 

We began by wondering whether “‘British’’ meant 
from England or Nova Scotia. Tidy Whynot, throater in 
the Lunenburg salt banker A ksama, was appealed to. He 
could not tell, for 1883 was thirty years before he was 
born, but he thought from the picture that this Teaser 
was more likely English. He knew, however, that 
Teazer — with a ‘‘Z’’ — was a name formerly found on 
the sterns of Nova Scotiamen. 

“Why? After the Teazer of the Teazer Light,’’ was his 
cryptic explanation. 

Tidy’s first name is Titus and his second Whynacht, 
but I am introducing him phonetically. He is a graduate 
of Lunenburg Academy, with civil engineering aspira- 
tions; drives his Dad’s Buick when they are home from 
sea, and is as modern as talking movies, Einstein, or a 
Genoa jib. Yet he unfolded, without scepticism and with 
the confirmation of his own eyesight, a tale as weird in 
its way as that of the Flying Dutchman. 

First of all, the Light. He had seen it himself as re- 
cently as the preceding autumn. He was at a party, a 
lavorite post-season activity of the Banks fisherman. 
he house overlooked Mahone Bay, that great bight 
with its hundreds of islands which gashes the south shore 
ol Nova Scotia. Grand hiding place for picaroons, as its 
name hints. Is not mahonne old French for pirate galley? 
tom the verandah of the house Tidy had watched the 
/eazer Light coming along through Tanner’s Pass be- 
tween the islands, and called others to see it. It was a 


lt was that picture in the April, 1927, number of 


still, windless night. The light moved slowly, as would a 
becalmed vessel, urged on by sweeps. It was headed for 
Chester, eight miles away, in a corner of the Bay. After 
many minutes it suddenly expanded in a glare of angry 
red and vanished. That was the way it usually behaved. 
Sometimes, Tidy said, a fireship sailed along the clouds 
when the Light disappeared in its soundless explosion. 

Sometimes the specter came lower. Two Tancook men 
in a whaler had had to tack to avoid being run down by 
a schooner, ghosting along in a light air with sweeps 
thrashing the surface without sound or foam. A Tancook 
whaler, by the way, is schooner-rigged, clinker-built and 
double-ended, with a long clipper bow and sharply raked 
sternpost; quite a different craft from her ancestor, the 
New England whaleboat, or the blocky New Bedford 
barks which used to swing these latter from their 
wooden davits. Before the Tancookers could fill away on 
the other tack the oncoming phantom had disappeared 
without leaving a bubble. 

And there were the eel-grass gatherers out at early 
morn because the low tide then favored a big haul. 
They met a craft moving under oars pulled by a crew in 
yellow cross-belts and steered by a man in a cocked hat, 
with a copper speaking trumpet in one hand. She came 
so close that the grind of her sweeps sounded as loud as 
the oars against the tholepins in the eel-grass gatherers’ 
dory; and she vanished as though the morning mist had 
suddenly become a solid wall. 

And so on. But the favorite manifestation was a 
moving light, creeping between the islands on still 
nights and disappearing with a dull red glare. 

Where did the Teazer connect? 

A hundred years ago and more there used to beg, at 
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Harbor of Blue Rocks, Nova Scotia, between Lunenburg and Chester, with ‘‘ Tancook whalers”’ at moorings. 


the door of the Presbyterian Church in Lunenburg, 
N.S., an old cripple with a wooden leg, a battered dere- 
lict of the War of 1812, stranded on a foreign shore. He 
was Elisha Gunnison, late carpenter of a New York 
privateer called the Young Teazer; and many a wild tale 
both he and that same Teazer could tell. 

To begin with, there had been an old Jeazer, a New 
York pilot boat commissioned as a privateer on July 
2nd, 1812, exactly two weeks after the declaration of 
war. She went through British merchant fleets like a fox 
through a farmyard, snapping up two full-rigged ships, 
six brigs and six schooners in a short time. So well did 
she thrive that Commodore Rodgers, in the United 
States frigate President, sighting the spitfire at sea at 
Christmastide, hove to, and invited her commander 
aboard for dinner; and so much were her depredations 
resented that Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren, com- 
manding the British North American squadron, gave 
orders, not for the privateer’s capture, but for her com- 
plete destruction. 

As luck would have it, Warren’s own ship, H.M:S. 
San Domingo, overhauled the Teazer seven hours after 
she had dipped her ensign in friendly farewell to the 
President. in the dark the privateersmen mistook the 
British two-decker for their own country’s flagship re- 
turning. Once within range of the San Domingo’s 
batteries resistance was impossible. The Teazer mounted 
two guns and a Long Tom on a swivel, and one broadside 
from the British seventy-four would have blown her out 
of the water. This was a century before the civilized 
atrocities of submarine warfare. Warren did not loose 
that broadside and leave the tantalizing Teazers to 
drown amid the shattered staves of their execrated 
craft. Instead he took them aboard, set their schooner on 
fire, and brought them all to Halifax. Here he accepted 
their commander’s word of honor not to serve again in 
the war unless regularly ‘‘exchanged”’ for some British 
prisoner held by Americans. Proving that his bark was 
worse than his bite. 

Now the name of the commander of the Teazer in her 
original commission was Charles W. Wooster, or 
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Worster. The name of the commander paroled by Ad- 
miral Warren was Frederick Johnson. Coggeshall, the 
historian, himself a privateersman, commanding the 
David Porter, mentions a Captain Dobson as com- 
manding the first Teazer. Perhaps the name Johnson 
was an alias, or, perhaps, Johnson, shipping as lieuten- 
ant, succeeded Wooster and Dobson. Maybe, again, 
Johnson was a “British subject,’’ by birth, naturaliza- 
tion, or, as sometimes happened, by impressment. That 
is to say, if he had ever had the misfortune to be im- 
pressed into a King’s ship, and the good fortune to es- 
cape by desertion, he might be claimed as a ‘‘subject”’ 
of King George, however unjustly. More than one poor 
devil found himself fighting on the wrong side in 
those days. There is the contemporary instance of 
the Scotch physician, war-stranded in Holland with 
a starving family. He finally took a berth as surgeon in 
a French privateer. A non-combatant job; but when a 
British frigate captured his ship he was inexorably 
hanged. 

Frederick Johnson got back to New York in a Nova 
Scotian cartel ship. Samuel Adams, owner of the 
Teazer, far from dismayed at the fate of his venture — 
she had paid for herself a dozen times —- built a much 
abler privateer. This one was 60 feet on the keel and 
measured 124 tons. She was built of fine white oak and 
coppered to make her fast, and her bulwarks were 
padded with cork to stop grapeshot. She had an alli- 
gator for a figurehead. Her commander, nominal or 
actual, was Captain William B. Dobson; possibly the 
Dobson who had commanded the first Teazer, or his 
brother. And the name he chose for her was Young 
Teazer, in memory of the other. Frederick Johnson sailed 
in the Young Teazer as lieutenant, at the peril of his 
neck. Despite the censorious attitude of British naval 
officers, privateering itself was no crime. But to break 
parole and go a-privateering was, and a short shrift and 
a long rope was its possible reward. And if, in addition, 
Frederick Johnson had ever been entangled with the 
King’s shillings, capture and discovery meant a dog’s 
death. Whatever the chances were, he took them. 
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Chester, Nova Scotia, where the homes of summer visitors gleam 
on hillside and islet. 


The Young Teazer proved a chip off the old block. 
Dobson, or Johnson, or both, were animated by a spirit 
seldom found outside of Sabatini’s pages. Halifax was 
the focus of British shipping from Europe and South 
America, and the center for the accumulation of food 
and war stores. The Young Teazer took heavy toll of 
deep sea and coastwise trade, and did it with maddening 
effrontery right off Halifax lighthouse. Captain the 
Hon. Thos. Bladen Capel, of the two-decker La Hogue, 
followed Admiral Warren’s recipe and gave orders for 
her destruction. 

Up and down the shore he hunted her. She was forever 
skimming shoals where his ship could not follow, or 
walking off at four knots under her 16 white-ash sweeps 
when the two-decker’s studdingsails drooped in a calm. 
Or she would disappear behind headlands or islets and 
emerge as an innocent British coaster, or some American 
capture being brought into port by a British prize-crew. 
Once, in this disguise, she sailed right up to the Halifax 
harbor batteries, with an inquisitive British cruiser at 
her heels. Seeing her anchor under the batteries, with 
British colors flying above her Stars and Stripes, the 
investigator turned back to sea, satisfied, and at dark 
the privateer disappeared. 

The smaller patrol craft, which might have followed 
her across the shoals and through the calms, left her 
alone, for her deck showed five heavy guns. But three of 
these were wood, mere painted bluffs. That was one 
reason why she pulled so lightly through the doldrums. 

Hearing of the order for her 
destruction, and a rumor of $30,- 
000 reward by the Province of 
Nova Scotia for her capture, Cap- 
tain Dobson posted a challenge to 
the commander of H.M.S. La 
Hogue, demanding an uninterrupted 
meeting, ship to ship, five guns to 
74 — and three of these five dum- 
mies! Until this little detail had 
been attended to he declared the 
whole North American continent 
in a state of blockade. 

And the men were just as mad- 
dening as their commander. Cap- 
tain Capel caught a handful of 
them (although he did not know it) 
when he overhauled the Liverpool, 
N. S., schooner Greyhound, on her 
way to Portland, Me. The Grey- 
hound had been captured by the 
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throats of No. 3 mess of the Young Teazer’s 
privateersmen. 





‘*We opened up a snug inlet, with a healthy fleet of small yachts at 
moorings, and so we were in Chester.”’ 





Teazer, and was being sent in as a prize. The prize- 
master had his wits about him. While the 74’s gig was 
coming aboard to examine the Greyhound he took a 
second squint at the prize’s books and ordered his mess- 
mates to remember and answer to the names he gave 
them. He then read out the list of the Greyhound’s late 
crew, who were by this time far away in the privateer's 
hold, in irons. By the time the midshipman from H.M:S. 
La Hogue leaped over the rail he had the whole story pat. 

Yes, he was master; Gorham by name. Here were his 
papers. The vessel was the Greyhound, of Liverpool, 
N.S., bound for the West Indies but steering westward 
when sighted because they thought the man-of-war was 
an American. Dan Freeman and Elkanah Clements and 
Eldad Collins here — all good Nova Scotian names — 
could tell his honor the same thing. And the supposed 
Daniel and Elkanah and Eldad d:i so, with much pic- 
turesque detail. The young midshipman called the roll 
of the crew, looked at the papers, found all correct, and 
departed. The Greyhound steered south until the royals 
of the man-of-war had disappeared, and then came 
about again for Portland — and got there! 

Tricks like these had the whole Halifax squadron 
hotfoot after the Young Teazer. On June 27th, 1813, she 
was off Lunenburg, in the mouth of a bag of which the 
corners were held by His Majesty’s ships La Hogue and 
Orpheus, and the Nova Scotian privateer Sir John 
Sherbrooke. Nimbly doubling, she spun out the time 
until the wind fell. Then it looked as though she might 
lose herself among the islands of 
Mahone Bay, if she could hold out 
till dark. Thither she crept under 
sweeps, through the blazing after- 
noon. The ships, far out to sea, 
could not approach her. But the 
ponderous La Hogue, edging in to 
an anchorage in five fathoms on the 
Middle Bank, manned five boats in 
pursuit; and by twilight the British 
flotilla was near and gaining. 

The jig was up. With eyes glaring 
like a madman’s Frederick Johnson 
came aft from the galley with a 
lighted brand. He disappeared into 
the cabin. There was a sound of the 
magazine hatch being lifted — and 
then a roar which rattled the 
windows in farmhouses twelve 
miles away. The schooner’s cabin, 
her entire stern, the mainmast, and 
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her whole crew of 36 men shot heavenwards. Eight 
privateersmen, bruised, burned, and mangled, managed 
to reach their boarding-boat, towing astern. Elisha 
Gunnison was one of them. 
A second Teazer had come to a fiery finish. 
* *« ok * ok 

Tidy Whynot’s testimony as to the Teazer, and the 
Teazer light was backed up by a fat wad of Vice- 
Admiralty Court records, the red tape of which had not 
been untied for a hundred years. Far from wishing to 
‘explain away”’ a good ghost story, our only urge, after 
taking it all in, was to actually touch and see, if might 
be, some physical evidences of this phantom’s founda- 
tion, if such remained after the lapse of a century. 

Like Tam o’ Shanter’s traverse the trail led ‘‘ through 
mosses, waters, slaps and stiles,’’ with countless blanks, 
false scents and disappointments. One bright day we 
threaded the islands which shelter Mahone Bay from 
the boom of the Atlantic surf. There seemed to be 
Bermuda’s reputed “‘island for every day in the year.”’ 
Some were mere spruce-clad rocks, others were snug 
farms. They were sep- — 
arated by deepwater 
‘‘passes,’’ sometimes so 
narrow as to scrape the 
sides of a salt banker of 
25 feet beam. We went 
close by Sacrifice, 
where the heathen 
Malicetes once offered 
up a white settler’s 
child; and by Oak, 
crowned with twisted 
trees that had tops 
like umbrellas, and 
honeycombed with pits 
by searchers after Cap- 
tain Kidd’s millions. 
We sailed through the 
wide pass between Ra- 
fuse Island and Masons 
Island, gleaming bright 
with the builders’ sand 
which gives it its name. It was in the fairway here that 
the Young Teazer blew up. We passed by the Quaker 
shoal, which may have been named for her dummy guns, 
and by Naas Island, high and bald, where her shattered 
hulk was dragged up and stripped. Then we opened up a 
snug inlet, with a healthy fleet of small yachts at moor- 
ings, against a foreground of islets, wharves, ‘“‘stores”’ 
or sheds for fish, and a background of hills thick-sown 
with climbing houses. 

And so we were in Chester, Nova Scotia, objective of 
many a week-end cruise of the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron —- the place is some 30 miles west 
from Halifax —-and mecca for Americans from as far 
south as Georgia. Their brightly painted houses gleamed 
on hillside and islet amid well-groomed lawns and trim 
plantations. In striking contrast to fire-and-sword rela- 
tionship of a hundred years before, Chester, it was 
easily seen, prided itself on its summer colony of Ameri- 
can visitors, and its ‘‘summer colonials’’ were proud of 
Chester. Among other tokens of mutual esteem was 
noticeable the fine bronze memorial to the Chester 
boys killed in the Great War, the design of which was 
prepared and given to the town by J. Massey Ryan, a 
summer visitor to Chester for many years. 

The Senate of Chester was taking the sun on chairs 
of state outside the Temple of Aesculapius, debating 
such high matters as quintal quotations on fish and the 


The David Porter, typical American privateer schooner of the War of 
1812, and contemporary of the three Teazers. 
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congestion of tonsorial accommodation since bobbed 
hair came in. In other words, the old men were to be 
found on the drugstore stoop. 

‘Have any of you gentlemen ever seen anything that 
came out of the Young Teazer?’’ was asked, after the 
proper preliminaries. 

‘T’ve a piece of her somewhere at home,”’ answered a 
clear-eyed old seaman, Captain A. G. Millett. ‘‘ You see, 
after she blew up she still floated, and they dragged 
what was left of her ashore there on Naas’s Island, in the 
harbor. Captain Lot Church paid forty pounds for the 
wreck. George Mitchell bought the keelson out of her, 
and used it for the sills of a fish-store. The store was torn 
down 30 years back, and the keelson was cut up. That’s 
how I came by a piece of it.” 

‘Joe Zinck over in Blandford has a lantern belonging 
to her,’’ volunteered another venerable, jerking a 
thumb towards the little settlement across the bay. 

‘“‘There’s a cross made out of her timber in the Eng- 
lish church up the hill,’’ said another, ‘‘and you've got a 
gallon-pot out of her, haven’t you, Gene?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the gen- 
tleman so addressed — 
Mr. Eugene Public- 
over, for postal pur- 
poses. ‘“‘My mother 
boarded with Martin 
Zinck, over Blandford 
way, and he gave it to 
her. Martin Zinck and 
Jacob Seaboyer rowed 
out to the wreck. There 
was a raffle of stuff 
floating about; among 
other queer things 
three cannon barrels. 
They were wooden 
quaker guns. Martin 
got the gallon-pot. I'll 
show it to you, if 
you'll go down the 
street with me. It’s 
about a foot deep; 
made of wooden staves hooped together and shaped 
like a churn. It used to hold the rum ration for one of the 
messes. The mark of the mess, “‘ No. 3,”’ is cut deep into 
it, below the middle hoop. Jacob Seaboyer brought in 
one of the sweeps, of white ash. He cut it up for harrow- 
teeth. The old wooden harrows used to be on his farm 
for years and years.” 

It was as plain sailing as that; but, of course, this slant 
came after a long spell of baffling headwinds, doldrums 
and squalls. 

Captain Millett was even better than his word. He not 
only produced a part of the ancient keelson, but he 
generously shared it. Beautiful straight-grained white 
oak it was, sound as when first sawn, though slightly 
browned with age, and perforated with two splayed 
holes for half-inch bolts. It gave one rather a feeling of 
exaltation to touch and fondle, at this distance in time, 
the timber which must have creaked and strained when 
the Young Teazer, under a press of canvas, swooped 
down on a fat merchantman or showed a clean pair of 
heels to the thundering La Hogue. So, too, to handle the 
little churn-like gallon-pot at Mr. Publicover’s home, 
almost called to life a group of bushy-bearded privateers- 
men, thirsty-throated for their daily dole of fiery New 
England rum. 

Then to the church on the hill — St. Stephen’s, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Yacht Insurance 


Some Points that the Yacht Owner Should Consider when Insuring 


By Drake H. SpARKMAN 


HE subject of yacht insurance is one 
to which the average yacht owner 
gives very little thought; aside from 
knowing whether his yacht is insured 
{ or not insured, his knowledge of this 
subject is usually of the vaguest 
character. The purpose of this article 
is to explain very briefly to the yacht 
owner what his marine policy covers, and what its 
limitations are that he should be familiar with. It will 
also explain to the new yacht owner the various ways 
in which his yacht may be insured. 

The most usual form of yacht policy, known as full 
marine insurance, covers the hull, machinery and 
equipment of the yacht against total loss or partial 
damage to the extent of the amount of the policy, 
whether she be in port or at sea, at dock, on ways, on 
gridirons, or in dry dock. The perils insured against, in 
brief, are those of the sea, such as grounding, stranding, 
sinking, and collision damage sustained by the insured 
yacht or liability for damage done to another vessel 
if the insured yacht be at fault; fire, lightning and 
windstorm. However, the policy does not protect 
sailing yachts against loss or damage to spars and sails 
while racing unless this is specifically covered by an 
additional premium. The theft coverage in the policy 
is defined by the words ‘‘assailing thieves,’’ meaning 
that burglary or pilferage protection is not included 
unless accomplished through an assault. On yachts 
insured for less than $5000, loss or damage to awnings 
is excluded, and the theft coverage is restricted to theft 
of the entire yacht only. 

One of the most important phases of yacht insurance 
is the owner’s liability arising on account of loss of life 
or personal injury to guests, crew or persons on some 
other yacht. The usual marine policy does not cover this 
liability, but the policy may be endorsed, by paying 
an additional premium, to include what is known as the 
Protection and Indemnity Clause, which affords the 
owner the necessary protection. The charge for this 
additional protection depends upon the limits of liability 
insured, and the size of the yacht. 

To cover any liability of the owner arising under the 
Longshoremen & Harbor Worker’s Compensation Act 
of 1927, the company issuing the marine policy will, 
if requested, issue a separate policy covering against 
any liability arising under this act at a nominal premium. 

The usual marine policy requires that the yacht be 
confined to certain specified waters. Policies on yachts 
used on the North Atlantic Coast usually require that 
they be confined to Atlantic U. S. coastwise and inland 
waters between Eastport, Maine, and Norfolk, Virginia. 
These limits may be extended, and if an owner is going 
to take his yacht, for example, to Florida or Bermuda, 
by paying an additional premium the insurance com- 
pany will issue an endorsement extending the policy 
limits. A yacht leaving the policy limits without the 
insurance company’s permission is without the benefit 
of insurance, the policy being automatically voided 
from the moment that the vessel enters waters not 
covered in the policy. 

The policy, unless otherwise specified, requires that 
the yacht be laid up and out of commission between 
November first and May first. If a yacht goes in com- 
mission before May first or stays in commission until 
ifter November first, her insurance does not cover, 











unless the policy has been previously endorsed to cover. 
This navigation period may be lengthened or shortened 
when the policy is written, and if an owner desires more 
than six months in commission, he is charged an addi- 
tional premium; or if he is going to have his yacht in 
commission for a shorter period, he may have his policy 
written at a lower rate. 

To avoid claims for trivial amounts, every policy 
has a clause which provides that no claim shall be 
collectible unless it equals or exceeds a certain amount. 
This amount is usually one per cent of the insured value, 
but is never less than $25 nor more than $100. If the 
loss equals or exceeds the specified amount, it is paid 
in full without deduction. 

Provision is also made to cover equipment and gear 
separated from the yacht and stored ashore against the 
risk of fire only, to an amount which is generally 15 
per cent of the policy and when so applying ceases to 
cover on board. 

On yachts valued at under $5000, the policy covers a 
specific amount on a boat used as a tender, but insures 
the tender only when actually being used as a tender. 
It does not cover while in tow, or against theft. 

Policies on high speed yachts, which are very sus- 
ceptible to machinery and propeller damage, generally 
have a clause attached known as the Machinery Damage 
Clause, the intent being to exclude inevitable losses 
arising as a result of hitting driftwood or submerged 
objects. 

Policies also provide that any change of interest in the 
ownership will void the policy. Permission of the 
company should be obtained when a yacht is hired or 
chartered. The reason for this is obvious. 

The rates charged for full marine insurance vary. 
Power yachts and auxiliaries pay a higher rate than 
sailing yachts without power, largely on account of the 
fire hazard involved. Yachts with Diesel engines may 
be insured at slightly lower rates than gasoline yachts. 
High speed boats are charged a higher rate than the 
cruising type. The rates on higher valued yachts are 
lower than the rates on low valued yachts. The reason 
for this is that the cost of repairs for any damage that 
may be done is greater in proportion to the premium 
paid on the smaller yachts than it is on the larger yachts. 

On valuations under $5000 the age of a yacht is an 
important factor in determining the rate, and a yacht 
over five years old will pay a higher rate than a yacht 
of the same type and insured value, five years old or 
under. 

If an owner is not going to put his yacht in commis- 
sion, he may reduce his insurance costs by taking out 
a port risk policy, which affords about the same protec- 
tion as a full marine policy except that the policy war- 
rants that the yacht will be laid up and out of commis- 
sion at some specified location. It is also possible to 
insure against fire only. Fire policies may be had cover- 
ing only while laid up, or covering both while laid up 
and when in commission. 

The individual merits of each yacht are carefully 
gone into by the marine underwriters before accepting 
or declining the risk. The chief factors taken into 
consideration are the ownership, type, age and condi- 
tion of the yacht. Where there is any question of moral 
hazard or the yacht does not come up to the Under- 
writer’s standard, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain insurance. 
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Wander “Bird and the 
Blue Waters 


Part I — The Transformation of a Ger- 
man Pilot “Boat into a Modern Yacht 


By Warwick M. Tompkins 


The schooner Wander 

Bird as she was when 

in the service of the 
Elbe pilots. 


of the Elbe, blow high, blow low, must needs be 

a fighter. It is a vile place there in the pale of the 
Helgoland Light where the green North Sea runs ever 
more shallow and the big river comes rushing down, 
tawny and angry, to clash with the sea. So that youthful 
designer, Gustav Junge, sitting at his drafting board 
one day in 1879, threw all his skill into the designing of a 
craft no sea could break, one that 
could battle off a lee shore in win- 
try gales, one that should, withal, 
be comfortable. 

His task was to design a pilot 
boat for the government. The best 
was none too good for the Em- 
peror. Expense did not worry the 
designer. He was free to ask, and 
certain of getting what he willed. 
So he was liberal with his dimen- 
sions and “‘choosy”’ in his specifi- 
cations. 

Finally the drawing was finished. 
The ship was to be a schooner 85 
feet on deck, 76 feet on the water 
line, 10 feet 2 inches draft aft and 
18 feet 6 inches in beam at a point 
well forward of amidships. She 
would carry her 35 tons of ballast 
all inside. Forward she would draw 
7 feet because she would spend, 
literally, years hove-to and there 
is no rest in a boat cut away for- 
ward when the seas and the wind 
are in cahoots to play the devil 
with shipping. The bow section 
would be slightly hollowed and very sharp. That would 
make for speed and, equally important, eliminate 
pounding. The run, ah, there must be the sweetest, 
longest curves! He gave her a long, gently tapering tail, 
showing in that old day a knowledge of streamlining 
which many designers still have to learn. The buttock 
lines were long and flat. The completed drawing showed 
a vessel displacing 138.26 tons with a measured gross 
tonnage of 70.17. 

Four years later, built by her designer in the little 
riverside town of Wevelsfleth, the vessel took the water. 
Wandervogel she was christened, Wander Bird. ‘‘ Elbe 2”’ 
was stencilled in huge black letters on her foresail, and 
she sailed to her station carrying 16 pilots, a crew of five 
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\ SHIP that has to keep her station off the mouth 


In her old days as a pilot boat off the mouth of 
the Elbe. Note the high bulwarks. 





and a cook. There, for 45 years, she sailed between the 
lightships. The proudest clippers welcomed the sight of 
that high bow and the sharply raked masts. The early 
steamers, limping into port, were studied curiously by 
the pilots clustered behind the high bulwarks of Elbe 2. 

It was a matter of pride with the pilots never to take 
shelter. They stayed out until everyone else had run in. 
By that time it was too bad to do anything but remain 
outside and take it. So, with her 
sisters, Elbe 2 pursued her career 
so uneventfully and faithfully that 
no chronicler saw in them romance 
or even interest. Their logs lie 
buried somewhere in official Ger- 
many, beyond the reach of present- 
day seekers. 

Finally the thing called Progress, 
in which few who love sails find 
anything but questionable Change, 
ended the reign of the sailing pilot 
boats. Things looking like mod- 
ern Diesel yachts — cargo boats 
painted white—went down to 
replace the schooners and to run 
for shelter in Cuxhaven when the 
storm signals were set. Elbe 2 was 
for sale. 

We found her, through the aid 
of Captain Emil F. Kirchheim, of 
Hamburg, about a year ago. She 
was lying gray, dirty, and naked, 
her spirit visibly drooping, at a » 
dock in that turbulent northern 
city. Her owner, who had taken her 
in bankruptcy proceedings from 
some former owner, was an artist chap who had never 
seen the vessel and who wanted but to get rid of her. So 
urgent was his desire that I bought her, one memorable 
April day, for a ridiculous sum. 

The same Gustav Junge who had designed her came 
up from Wevelsfleth to survey her for me. An old man 
now, the great mustachios gone white, his face a bright 
red setting for the most sparkling blue eyes, he toddled 
around his creation with a pricker. ‘‘So gut wie neues!” 
‘‘As good as new!”’ he kept repeating as he jabbed here, 
jabbed there and found the oak as hard as iron. ‘‘She is a 
gift at the price. I spent four times that amount for her 
copper fastenings and sheathing alone!”’ 

We found one or two spots that would need repairing, 








nothing serious. The apparent stem was a false 
one and it had rotted a trifle. The planking was 
perfectly sound—every seven years the 
vessel had been recoppered by governmental 
edict. Her present sheathing was almost new. 
On deck, here and there, was a too soft pitch 
pine plank. Around a few scuppers water had 
done its work and the wood was gone. 
Wander Bird has natural oak frames, vary- 
ing from 5%” x 6” to 5%” x 7”. They are 
spaced in pairs, one inch apart, and there is 
only a six-inch separation between each couple 
of ribs. Her planking is three-inch oak. A two- 
inch oak ceiling runs from a tremendous 15” x 
4%” longitudinal stringer, six inches below the 
deck, all the way to the keelson. The deck’ 
beams, not one of which is cut for any deck 
structure, are all seven inches square except at 
the masts where they are 7 x 9 inches. All of 





this, of course, means great, even useless Wander Bird’s tiller, with its three-part tiller ropes, now replaced by a wheel. 


weight, and I can hear comments to that effect 

from many yachtsmen. So, perhaps, it is just 

as well here and now to state that I am not pretending 
that Wander Bird is every man’s perfect boat or that I 
would necessarily build a boat on such prodigious lines 
were I able to build. I offer these figures merely because 
they give an idea of how ships were built in the old days; 
and if those builders erred too much on the one side of 
the scale there are plenty today whose scantlings could 
stand an inch or so more. Personally, I prefer having 
things overly strong rather than taking a chance the 
other way. The pitch pine deck is 234 inches thick, and 
with that over beams spaced 
three feet apart, center to 
center, I think I have a deck 
that can withstand any stress 
a ship can meet. There is 
headroom’ of _ sixty-three 
inches under the carlines and 
6’ 10” under the deck itself. 

The mainmast is pitch 
pine and has been in the ship 
ever since she was launched. 
The foremast is Oregon — 
but there is a tale connected 
with that which comes later. 

I have been fortunate in 
having made extended 
cruises to places as far apart 
as Iceland and Australia, 
and from those trips I formed 
certain ideas of interior arrangements which Wander 
Bird gave me my first chance to work out. Strangely 
enough I found the old pilot boat coincided almost ex- 
actly with my preconceived notions —- notions based on 
the hope that I could some day live in perpetual summer 
with my ship, and therefore needed all the room and air 
possible. 

Ventilation should be almost the primary concern in 
an ocean cruiser. It cannot be achieved if the boat is cut 
up into a dozen cubby-hole cabins such as feature many 
craft. Every bulkhead is a barrier to the free passage of 
air. But the toilets and galleys demand some partition- 
ing, so, to start with, I put a bulkhead between the 
galley and the main cabin. This partition has doors to 
port and starboard. We close them while cooking, and 
open them at night. 

From that bulkhead the main cabin of Wander Bird 
runs unobstructed for 33 feet and the full width of the 
ship, except for a toilet room put in at the extreme for- 





As we found her. Gustav Junge, the designer, at left. 


ward end, port side. Then there is another bulkhead, 
this one with a door to port. This door is the entrance 
from what we call, for lack of a better name, the lobby, a 
7’ 6’ x 7’ space into which drops, with a graceful half- 
turn, the companion ladder. It is a valuable space, 
affording a compartment in which to shed and hang 
dripping oilers before going into the main or the cap- 
tain’s cabin. It also serves as a barrier against cold 
weather and prevents drafts from getting down the 
usually open companionway into the living quarters. 

Opening onto the lobby 
from the port side was, and 
is, a toilet room and a large, 
convenient linen locker. To 
starboard is a pleasant single 
stateroom, formerly given 
to the first officer, but now 
bequeathed to whatever 
woman guest we may have 
aboard. Abaft the lobby is 
the captain’s cabin, a de- 
lightful, airy compartment 
which we have found almost 
ideal. It is slightly over 
eleven feet wide at its for- 
ward bulkhead, nine feet 
long and seven feet wide at 
the after bulkhead. Still fur- 
ther aft, so close that at sea 
we get a “ marlinspike smell,’’ as my wife declares, when 
the deck hatch of the lazarette is taken off, is the spa- 
cious, invaluable bo’s’un’s locker. 

The furnishings of the ship are extremely simple. But 
for the cretonne curtains shielding the built-in bunks, 
some pictures here and there, and a lamp or two, any of 
the old pilots might come aboard today and be perfectly 
at home. 

The galley — 18 feet long it is including the fore- 
peak —- boasts a new coal stove soon to be replaced by a 
gas stove for southern climates. Recalling the number of 
times I have had greasy dishwater slopped on me from 
shallow sinks, and thinking of how often a cook wants a 
place where he can put things and be sure they won't 
move, I searched a ship-wrecker’s place until I found a 
regular washing sink, deep and roomy, and now we 
never have any difficulty washing up, as that tank holds 
enough hot water, despite any weather, to do a good 
job. It is drained by a centrifugal pump. : 
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Washing down decks after getting away from the fitting-out yard. 


The predominant feature of the main cabin is its two 
long rows of upper and lower built-in berths. There are 
now 18 of these. Here the pilots slept and now, on the 
renovated Wander Bird, my young cruising companions. 
Oak-topped benches, with space under them for food, 
run along both sides. Off-center and to starboard is the 
same long table the ship has always had, now arranged 
to swing. 

With this hasty and very incomplete sketch of the 
ship, on with the story. 

The amount of work to be done to fit her out was 
colossal. The ship had been totally neglected for two 
years. Her hatches had been left open or, if closed, they 
were so battered that they leaked like sieves. There was 
no paint on the topsides but within painters had run 
riot. I shall never forget the ghastly blues, greens, pinks, 
and yellows with which she was daubed below decks. 
Hideous! 

The inventory listed some new running lamps, 
tested; a new patent log; two chain cables — one-inch 
stud-link —- and two huge, 700-pound anchors. There 
were some worthless sails. The rigging all had to be 
renewed, standing and running. There were no blocks. 
Two new coils of rope, supposed to go with the vessel, 
had been stolen. Her bulwarks had been stove-in in two 
places by some lumbering steamer. 

We had just six weeks to get her ready for sea. My 
first thought was to run in some cement for ballast and 
to get in new water tanks. With four German sailors to 
aid, we got up the floor and started shifting the stone 
ballast she had in her. We finished that job to discover 
that the ceiling reached the keel and that we could not 
put cement in her without blocking the limbers. Three 
days of heart-breaking labor gone for almost nothing! 

The water tanks formerly carried were riveted affairs, 
each holding two tons, standing on the keelson and 
coming up until the tops were within three feet of the 
overhead. One was just abaft the foremast, the second in 
the lobby. Both took up valuable space and had to come 
out. An earlier plan to cut them up and use them was 
abandoned in favor of new tanks, these to be welded and 
to hold three and one-half tons of water. 

Just about this time my conceit concerning how much 
I knew about boats began to get severe bumps. It seems 
a simple thing to plan a water system for a ship, doesn’t 
it? Well, it isn’t! 
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At anchor, showing stern. The run was long and easy. 


I knew that I wanted no tank connections where a 
faulty joint could cost us water, so I determined to have 
the connections all above the tanks. Figuring on utiliz- 
ing the different levels of the containers, I thought it 
would be good to have the overflow from number one 
(forward) fill number two, and that from number two 
go into number three. The tanks, built to fit the bilge, 
were finally installed. I specified lead piping throughout 
and watched it put in, scrutinizing the connections for 
flaws. The main fresh water pump, in the galley, was 
arranged so that we could draw from any tank we chose, 
there being shut-offs at each tank. 

Since then I have decided three things about tanks. 
First, I want mine all to be separate as far as filling goes; 
second, I want about a five-inch filler lead to take care of 
the terrific streams which most water boats and docks 
send at one; third, I want riveted tanks. Our pipes were 
too small and, consequently, watering was marked by a 
series of geysers as the water backed up in the pipes and 
finally leaped protesting 15 feet in the air, showering the 
deck and whoever happened to be near. It is a common 
sight on yachts, I have since learned. The most serious 
defect in the system was in the welding of the tanks. 
Although I am confident that poor welding by the yard 
was to blame, and that welded tanks can be perfectly 
made, I do not see how one can be sure — if not an 
expert in such matters — whether or not the job is good. 
One of our tanks let go, as shall appear later, and caused 
great trouble and anxiety. The others have held well, 
but that single breakdown makes one wonder when the 
others are going. 

Fortunately, two devoted and able friends, Jack 
Pickering and Alfred White Paine, arrived on the scene 
at this moment to help with the job and things ran more 
evenly with their help. 

Arrangements were made for the installation of a 32- 
volt, 1200-watt lighting plant. We chose a German plant 
which charged a 16-cell battery. It has proved efficient 
and invaluable. Electric lights are a necessity, I con- 
sider, in a boat. 

I had never understood why more small boats did not 
have electric ventilating systems and decided that 
Wander Bird would. Two fans were bought, with motors 
carefully enclosed, and set under tall ventilators with 
screw-down, mushroom-type heads. Firm in the belief 
that boats ventilated from aft forward — forecastles 
















being invariably higher 
than after cabins, be- 
sides generally having a 
hot galley there — I ar- 
ranged for the fans to 
speed that normai cir- 
culation. The one at the 
after end of the main 
cabin was to suck air in; 
that over the galley 
stove to push it out, to- 
gether with galley odors. 

The value of such fans 
varies directly with one’s 
willingness to run the 
light motor. They are a 
considerable drain on a 
32-volt plant and I have 
never cared to run them 
for long at a time. A 
cheaper, more efficier 
stunt would be to have openings in the deck and to use 
canvas wind-sails. Those fellows catch quantities of air, 
have no mechanical eccentricities and cost nothing to 
run. If you are going to have fans, however, be sure 
which way the boat ventilates. Wander Bird reverses 
my expectations. So strongly do the convection currents 
run from forward aft that both of the fans revolve the 
wrong way when turned off and left free to idle. 

The light plant itself we put abaft the foremast in the 
main cabin and covered with a box. It also happened to 
be bedded directly over the number one water tank. 
‘T’ll only go in there once a year anyway,” I argued, 
“and when I do the motor will be getting its annual 
overhauling.”” The idea was good. Also, we believed 
what the motor people asserted, that the motor was 
practically noiseless. But the motor was far from noise- 
less, so far that we are now going to banish it to loneli- 
ness on deck, and no other tank in the ship could start a 
seam but number one. Consequently, now, at the jour- 
ney’s end, I have bitter recollections of removing the 
motor twice to get at the tank, of listening to the fiend- 
ish roar of the little devil in the cabin and wondering 
why I was ever such an idiot as to make that installa- 
tion in the first place. Well, live and learn! 

If you object to a light motor, I hear someone say, 








Fitted out. The tall topmasts were later shortened eleven feet. 





(Left) Wander Bird, looking down 
from mainmast head. (Center) The ship 
was a “madhouse”’ during the fitting 
out period. (Right) Wander Bird on 
the slip at Hamburg. 


what about your aux- 
iliary? It strikes me 
oddly to think that now, 
after having had the 
ship for so long and hav- 
ing sailed her so far, I 
should have overlooked 
in this article the fact* 
that she boasts of being 
a true sailing ship. I do 
not like motors and I 
hope I sha’! never have 
to have a propelling ma- 
chine in any boat of 
mine. I like the thought 
of a motor tender which 
could give me a couple 
of knots in a flat calm, 
however, and some day 
I shall have one. 

Under the constant 
drizzle work moved on in Hamburg. Some days we had 
45 artisans at work on the ship — electricians wiring the 
bunks and the cabins, caulkers going over the decks as 
well as the weather would permit, riggers aloft with 
serpentine coils of wire, carpenters, painters. There 
never was a more stupid crowd of workmen or yard fore- 
men, I expect, and neither Jack, Al nor I could so much 
as bat an eye without something being done that had to 
be undone. The plumbers would try to lead some piping 
across the outside of a new oak bulkhead. An electrician 
would ram a hole through the middle of a decorative 
panel to lead a wire to a switch. Jack found a carpenter 
boring for a toilet discharge that was to exhaust above 
the water line! 

The rudder was lifted and we fitted a new rudder post 
to it. The false stem was renewed. The torn copper at 
the water line was stripped off and replaced. In the car- 
penter shop new deckhouses and a skylight were under 
construction, also a folding double bed-divan for my 
cabin. 

On Primrose IV Fred Ames built a tiny deckhouse 
which was worth its weight in gold on the passage home 
from England in 1927. I wanted one, but larger and more 
comfortable, so we laid out a house as high as the 
(Continued on page 122) 
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From an etching by Y. E. Soderberg 
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Adrien Iselin’s Ace, runner-up in the Midwinter Championship, getting a knockdown as she rounded the mark. Ara of Massachusetts 
Coast, and Lucky Lindy of Gravesend Bay about to round. 


Star Class Honors Go To England 


“Jo” Wins Midwinter Championship at Havana 


By Grorce W. ELper 


get together’’...and those who attended 

Havana’s annual race week, for yachts of this 
world-wide class, are unanimous in declaring that, 
while the weather was not so fair for the first two days, 
in every other respect the whole affair eclipsed all former 
midwinter classics. In the first place, there were more 
visiting entries from distant fleets, and, second, honors 
were more evenly divided. Competition has always been 
keen but this year a different yacht won almost every 
race, to say nothing of two out of the three series ending 
in a tie, and the title being won by a single point. 

Colin Ratsey’s Joy, sailing under the colors of Merry 
Old England, won the feature event — the Midwinter 
Championship of the Star Class — and Joy, it may be 
said, was the theme song of the whole show. The visiting 
skippers and crews were guests of the Havana Yacht 
Club during their stay and if Joy showed them the way 
over the turbulent waters of the Gulf of Mexico, it also 
reigned ashore, for there is a no more gracious or pains- 
taking host than the Cuban yachtsman, nor a more 
delightful spot than Havana during the height of the 
winter season. 

Among those who sat at the Star table each evening, 
on the Club’s long marble verandah, consuming morro 
crabs and looking out at the moonlit tropical sea and 
swaying palms, or gathered around the shining mahog- 


se | NOR it’s always fair weather when Star sailors 









Commodore Riva’s 
Mambi leading the 
Cacique, both Cu- 
ban entries, in one 
of the Bacardi Cup 
races. 


any, drinking the health of the day’s winner and sing- 
ing ‘‘Sweet Adeline,’’ were many Star skippers of inter- 
national fame. There was Adrien Iselin, International 
Champion of 1925, whose Ace came within one point of 
winning the Midwinter crown this year. Jack Robinson, 
winner in 1924, was another gold star skipper who 
was present. There was Dave Roberts, Ed Willis, 
M. deSena, Commodore Riva, Al Williams, Al Buckley, 
George and Ernest Ratsey, Newell Weed, and J. E. 
Gorrin. But there were many new faces also, men who 
were to distinguish themselves and whose names were 
to go down in the annals of the Star Class, for none of 
the veterans were destined to come through. Commo- 
dore George A. Corry, the veteran of them all, came the 
nearest to it. He sailed as crew in the Catherine and 
shared in her early triumphs. But the “Father of the 
Stars’’ was injured in one of the races and had to be 
replaced by a substitute crew when F. W. Teves piloted 
his Western Long Island yacht to victory in a memo- 
rable sail-off against Joy for the Bacardi Cup. The two 
yachts had finished the series, in which 24 boats com- 
peted, tied, with 58 points each. 

There was also a third series of three races, an added 
attraction this year, providing for those who had not 
won their local eliminations and who were not quali- 
fied, therefore, to represent their respective fleets in the 

(Continued on page 116) 








What I Told My Boys tn the Twilight 


Part V-— Chinese Pirates and a Uayage to New York. I Become an Ordinary Seaman 


By JORGEN FENGER 
From the Danish by Frederic A. Fenger 


N the voyage from Rangoon to Hong 
Kong we had fair winds down to the 
southern end of Malacca, but from there 
on the northeast monsoon was blowing 
and in order not to beat up, tack on 

j tack, against it, the captain decided to 

go around by way of what was called 
the Balabac Passage. This course would fetch us through 
the Philippines and past Manila, where the monsoon 
was not so strong and we might expect more favorable 
wind conditions. But it did not altogether work out, for 
we encountered much changeable weather and often 
ran into calms among the islands. 

Here again the Poseidon was visited by the natives, 
from time to time, who were even more uncivilized than 
those we had met in the Sunda Strait. Usually they had 
a number of carved shells, fruit, fowl, and so on, to trade. 
But the captain forbade more than one canoe to come 
alongside at a time, as these islanders were not to be 
relied upon and it was said that often they would over- 
come and kill the crew, plunder the ship, and then 
scuttle her to remove all trace of their atrocity. 

After passing many islands we regained the open sea, 
but we did not make a quick passage as it was well along 
in the month of February before we reached Hong Kong. 

Though Hong Kong lies in 22° North Latitude, and is 
still within the tropics, it was so cold at this time of the 
year that we often found frost and ice on deck where 
water had been spilled at night, while the mosquitoes 
and other vermin we had brought with us, either died or 
behaved so well that we could be reasonably at peace in 
our bunks. During the daytime it was still more than 
warm enough, but how lovely and cool it was at night! 
Now one could sleep again, when off watch. 

As there was but little inducement to go ashore in 
Hong Kong, no small amount of sociability was carried 
on among the ships, naturally for the benefit of their 
crews, during the evenings and on Sundays. For such 
occasions the forecastle clubbed together and bought 
food as well as liquor. After this was put away, there 
was singing and playing on harmonicas, triangles, 
tambourines, piccolos, and so on. Doubtless it was not 
very melodious, but it amused us highly and often we 
danced, man to man, till along towards midnight when 
the mate came and asked our guests to leave the ship. 
Only on rare occasions did these parties go too far, nor 
were there any political quarrels, although the national- 
ities were well mixed. But once, however, things were on 
the point of getting in a bad way, on the Copenhagen 
bark Emily. She lay so close to some German ships that 
the crews began to tease each other by singing their 
most defiant national airs. On board the Germans, one 
night, there were some sailors of their own nationality, 
from the lodging houses ashore. These became so in- 
flamed that the next day they got together and hired a 
sampan in which they ventured quite close aboard the 
Emily. Then they began to sing, ‘‘Schleswig-Holstein,”’ 
and shouted ‘‘Hannemann,”’ and other insults. (This 
was just after the war between Prussia and Denmark 
had been concluded.— Ed.) Now, the Emily’s people 
were working aloft and, after a short consultation among 
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them, one shouted, ‘Fire!’’ Whereupon they let drive 
at the singers with serving mallets, tar buckets, balls of 
marline, and whatever else came to hand. Then they 
roused on deck via the backstays, upset the cook’s coal 
barrel, and bombarded the enemy with its contents to 
such effect that the sampan drew out of reach as quickly 
as possible. That evening several shots were fired near 
the Emily, and a couple of bullets landed in the fore 
corner of the cabin roof. From the course of the bullets 
in the wood, it was plain that the shots had been fired 
from the deck of one of the German ships, and though 
the harbor police were called out the next day to look 
into the matter, nothing came of it except an order 
from the authorities which forbade the singing of 
‘““Schleswig-Holstein’’ and ‘“‘The Valiant Volunteer’”’ 
in the harbor of Hong Kong. 

Usually the Chinese with whom we came in contact 
were quite amenable, but that the race is not always so 
we had evidence before we left Hong Kong. One day our 
captain, with some of the men, went aboard an Altona 
brig, the George Andreas, to help get her underway and 
to say goodby to her captain. The brig was taking cargo 
to another Chinese port, and when she was well clear 
of the harbor our people parted with her company 
in a happy mood. 

The next noon we saw her stand in again, with her 
flag at half mast and her sails hanging queerly — she 
looked like a wingshot bird — and we quickly. perceived 
that something had gone wrong with her. Our captain 
was ashore at the time, but the mate was rowed off to 
the George Andreas in short order, and it was a sorrowful 
picture that unfolded itself as our men clambered 
aboard. Her captain lay mutilated and killed in the 
cabin, the first mate was still alive, but he had been 
terribly man-handled, and was almost dying. The sur- 
viving members of the crew told of a night that had 
been awful beyond all description. 

When they were a few miles off Hong Kong, it fell 
calm, and shortly after dark they were attacked by 
pirates. Two large junks crowded with men came rowing 
alongside the little brig and began to shoot their cannon 
at her, and to throw stinkpots — bombs filled with in- 
flammable, poisonous and vile smelling stuff — which 
exploded as they struck the deck and gave off such a 
choking smoke that the people were forced into the 
cabin and down into the forecastle where they were 
overpowered by the pirates, who swarmed aboard like 
ants. The captain was quickly killed and the mate was 
left for dead. The remainder of the ship’s company was 
forced to remove the hatches and lend a hand at break- 
ing out the cargo, which the pirates believed was partly 
made up of opium. There was only rice, however, and 
when the rascals were convinced of this, they passed it 
up for a bad job. Then they drove the crew down into 
the forecastle which was below decks, and spiked the 
scuttle. After that they chopped holes in the ship’s 
planking below the water line, assuming that she would 
probably sink. Now the Chinese vessels had only one 
skin and were not, as in ours, planked on the inside of 
the timbers as well as the outside, which former is called 
the ceiling. And so she remained afloat. As a little wind 
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had come up in the meantime, they were scared off by 
the approach of another ship, for they hastened to sail 
away without further ado. Luckily, the carpenter, a 
Swede, had escaped their notice in the dark. He had 
slipped off and concealed himself overboard on the 
anchor, which was still hanging under the cat-head. 
Towards morning, ‘he had succeeded in freeing the 
survivors from their confinement, and so the roughly 
handled craft, with her dead captain and dying mate, 
sailed back to Hong Kong. The mate was taken directly 
to the hospital, but whether he ever recovered, I do 
not know. They said that among 
other injuries, his skull had been 
cracked. 

The affair was brought to the 
notice of the English authorities 
and a gunboat was sent out to 
reconnoiter, but she returned a 
couple of days later, of course, 
without having found any trace of 
the outrageous fellows. Which was 
always the way of it, we heard. 

Shortly before Easter, we made 
our departure for Singapore, our 
four cannon loaded with ball, and 
the old rifles, cashiered after the 
war of 1848-50, shined up as on 
parade. The locks on several of the 
latter were no longer trustworthy, 
for they had often been taken 
apart by unskilled hands. But it 


was necessary for us to take every Jérgen Fenger as he looked when he returned 
from his first voyage in the Poseidon. 


precaution, after the audacious 
attack upon the George Andreas. 
So the rifles were set up with their bayonets, twelve in 
number, outside the cabin, and the gun ports were 
opened, while the brass mountings on the tompions in 
the muzzles of the cannon which now protruded from 
the ship’s sides, were polished till they shone like so 
many suns. Till we got right out to sea, clear of the 
rocky inner fairways, a cannon was fired every fourth 
hour at the change of the watch, so that it boomed over 
the water and echoed from the shore — all of which was 
to impress and instill respect in the evil-tempered 
Chinese. 

Once offshore, we found most excellent weather, with 
variable winds, as it was just during the change of the 
monsoon. 

Easter morning, about nine o’clock, two of us boys 
were sent into the fore-top on some business or other. 
While up there, we caught sight of a pair of Chinese 
junks off our lee bow, and then we noticed that, aside 
from their sails they were also using their oars so that 
the splash glistened in the sun. Such haste aroused our 
curiosity. We called down to the deck and were ordered 
into the to’gallant yards in order, if possible, to see 
more from there — which we could. There were two 
small dark objects between the junks and us. Upon 
being informed of this, the captain came up with his 
telescope and now made out that the objects were two 
boats filled with people who were rowing towards us, 
with all their strength. In a trice we were standing down 
for them, and after half an hour’s run we plainly could 
see from on deck that one of the boats carried a large 
Hamburg flag on a pole. The Chinamen, now aware 
that we were approaching the boats, changed their course 
dead off the wind, and kept on plying their oars just as 
diligently as before. Evidently, their consciences were 
not clear and they were giving us a wide berth, while 
we, who suspected their intentions, had trained all four 
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cannon on the side of our ship which lay toward them, 
and opened the ports so that the Poseidon appeared too 
warlike for their comfort. Shortly before noon we drew 
up to the boats which quickly came alongside. As their 
captain, a tall man with a heavy, red full-beard, stepped 
on deck, he fell on our captain’s neck and wept, so great 
had been the strain. There were inquiries on our part, 
and an explanation from the strangers, after we had 
taken them and their possessions aboard. 

In their ship, a Hamburg bark whose name I have 
forgotten, they had laid their course up for China, but 
had grounded on an uncharted 
coral reef north of the Philippines. 
Not being able to haul off, they 
had taken to their boats with 
the expectation of making Hong 
Kong. They had abandoned their 
ship on Good Friday, and all had 
gone well, as they had ample 
water and provisions, and what- 
ever else was needed for the 
voyage. Along toward evening of 
Easter Saturday, they discovered 
that they were being chased by 
two junks. All night they had 
rowed to get to windward of the 
junks, but the Chinese had stead- 
ily hauled up on them. At sunrise, 
a ship’s conference was held in 
which it was discussed as to 
whether it were not better to give 
up the flight before they were too 
worn out from toiling at the oars, 
and to make an attempt at saving 

their lives with the weapons they had taken along. For 
they knew, well enough, what the Chinamen were after. 
But as there were only fifteen men against four times as 
many pirates, they gave up the thought and decided to 
row on in the possible hope of being seen by a European 
ship before it was too late. When our uppermost sails. 
appeared over the horizon, this hope was freshened and: 
gave them renewed strength, though at the same time. 
there came that inexpressibly nerve-racking uncertainty,- 
— would we, now, also discover them? 

By this time, one of the junks was so close to them, 
that they distinctly could hear the shouting to inflame. 
the men at the sweeps; but the castaways knew that- 
their lives were in the balance, and kept on. Their. joy, . 
when they made sure that we had seen them, and when , 
at last both junks hastily took to flight, was. indescrib- 
able. They both cried and laughed. And only-then were . 
they reminded that they had not taken time.to eat 
since the evening before, and food was brought.out, so . 
they were not at all hungry when we invited:them to . 
join us in our good Easter dinner. There was.a strangely 
quiet, solemn Easter mood over them and alt of.us, while . 
in small groups we exchanged thoughts, that afternoon, _ 
on board our cozy, well-kept ship. 

The German captain asked our skipper to. turn back - 
to Hong Kong with them, but that was out of the . 
question, as we were now several days.away. Toward | 
evening, however, we spoke a Finnish bark, and learned | 
that she was bound for Hong Kong. Her.captain would ~ 
take the Germans with him. Both ships. having hauled 
aback close aboard each other, we bade goodby to our, 
new friends, who then rowed over to the Finn, and after 
we had exchanged many good wishes.and some hearty - 
cheers, we squared away again and resumed our re-... 
spective voyages. ; 

Once more in Singapore, we lay far.some time in the. 
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roads awaiting freight. Here the ship was cleaned and 
painted as though she were to be hung up in a church. 
As the captain was ashore most of the time, Big Peter 
took charge and, for his part, was very humane. On the 
other hand, it was not so easy for us boys to please the 
men. For it is hard enough, at times, to hold one’s 
temper in leash when living jamb up with the same 
crowd for years, as one is forced to do on long voyages. 
And now we were feeling the press of it. 

Among the ordinary seamen was a Belgian, Gustave, 
a somewhat vain, though good natured and herculean 
fellow of twenty-two. On this day, one of the sailors had 
infuriated him and several times had tried to pick a 
quarrel, but with scant success. Gustave always shied 
away half playfully till, at last, the sailor hit upon the 
idea of calling him up on the anchor deck where he 
showed the Belgian some marks on the half-dried 
paint, and said: 

‘‘So there you’ve been with your flat feet, you dirty 
dog!’”’ 

Whereupon Gustave answered, ‘I’m not your dirty 
dog, and my feet aren’t flat,’’ and went down again, to 
go on with his washing. But the sailor followed after 
and shook his fist in the other’s face, to show that a 
boy does not answer his superior in that manner. This 
was too much for Gustave, who caught the sailor by the 
nape and held the man at arm’s length without hitting 
him. And that caused a great to-do! It was sheer mutiny 
for a boy — though he was in his twenties — to stand 
up to a sailor who was only two years his senior. Imme- 
diately, another sailor came up and between them they 
man-handled Gustave till he lay bleeding between the 
flukes of the spare anchor, with the two on top of him. 
I was standing by, pale and trembling, when the second 
sailor turned suddenly and threatened to lick me if I 
didn’t move off, pronto. I remained where I was, how- 
ever, and answered as quietly as I could: 

“If you do, you'll be sorry for it.” 

With a burst of strength, Gustave managed to shake 
off the two half-crazy fellows, and in one jump was on 
the rail and overboard, laying his course for the beach. 
The sailors looked sheepish and uneasy at each other, 
for the water was full of sharks and we lay a good half 
Danish mile — two English miles — from shore. Then 
they sneaked aft to the mate and asked if they could 
borrow the jolly boat, to fetch Gustave who had jumped 
overboard. Big Peter, who had seen the whole affair, 


id: 

“Well, if I knew for certain that Gustave could reach 
land, you would get the Devil, and no yawl. You have 
mauled the boy so that it would be a good thing if he 
brought you up before the police. But I’m afraid he 
can’t make it, so hurry, and let’s have an end to that 
sort of business in the future.” 

Gustave was rescued, but a short time afterwards he 
changed places with a Swedish ordinary seaman, Wil- 
helm Backmann, from another ship. As he left us, Gus- 
tave confided, ‘‘I did not dare remain aboard here, for I 
can’t rely upon myself and perhaps I might come to use 
my knife — and then it would be bad for all three of 
us.”’ The atmosphere in the forecastle was a bit sultry 
for some time, after that. 

We were now chartered to take on general freight for 
New York, part of our cargo to be loaded here in Singa- 
pore while we were to go to Penang for the remainder. 

The evening before our departure, we had company 
aboard, both in the cabin and the forecastle — we must 
bid a farewell to our friends ashore and from the other 
ships. That week I was babooning it with the cook, and 
so had leave to turn in at eight o’clock. Taking advan- 
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tagé of this privilege, in order to get out of waiting upon 
those in the forecastle, I made off to my hammock which 
was hung forward of the windlass, under the anchor 
deck. At ten o’clock, after the guests had left, the sailor 
who had started the fight with Gustave, called for me, 
and though I heard him, well enough, I pretended to be 
asleep. Then he came forward and shook my hammock, 
and as there was no help for it now, I had to get up. 

There was the devil to pay. Why hadn’t I answered 
when called? 

“I turned in because I had the morning baboon, and 
had fallen asleep.” 

Well, he would give me a babooning. When there were 
guests, I was to stand by — and it was a lie that I had 
not heard him call. For a long time I had been in want 
of a licking, and now I would get it. 

Whence came the courage, I don’t know. But I said, 
as before: 

“Tf you do, you’ll be sorry for it. Tell me what you 
want, and I’ll do it. But you must not hit me.”’ 

Well, I must clean and dry up the forecastle. Uha, but 
there was no ban at that time against spitting on the 
deck. So I got the swab and performed that revolting 
chore, under his direction. Then I had to ask leave to 
turn in, and received this answer. 

“Be off to your hammock, and take my word for it 
that never again will you have a happy hour in this 
vessel.”’ 

I didn’t sleep very much, that night, for I knew only 
too well how despotic a sailor can be to a boy. But it 
was to turn out quite differently than either of us 
thought. 

To celebrate our departure from Singapore, we were 
going to fire a salute in proper style. Before heaving and 
making sail, the cannon were to be loaded and all the 
necessary gear broken out. Now it appeared that the 
rats or the cockroaches had eaten off the sheep-skin 
from the gun sponges, but a bit of canvas was tied 
around, and that would do. The cannon, which had 
remained unshotted since we left China, had a little 
water in them. This was drained off, the bores were 
wiped out with the sponges, and the cartouches with 
the powder were laid in and tamped well down with 
grease, so that they would really bark. None of the crew 
had ever been to war, so we were all about equally 
clever so far as the handling of weapons was concerned, 
but Big Peter showed us how the thing was done, and 
ordered that when the anchor was aweigh and the sails 
loosed, we should fire so many shots, fifteen seconds 
apart. 

At last the proud moment arrived. Even now I can 
see the captain, watch in hand on the forward end of the 
cabin top, while the ship, under full blown jibs and top- 
sails, glided before a light breeze, past the other craft 
in the road. Right down to the cook, every man jack of 
us was more alert than usual and must see that his slow 
match was glowing well in order to light off his train of 
powder — we knew nothing of lockstrings, percussion 
tubes, and such gadgets. 

Then the first went off, and the second and the third, 
the guns popping regularly as the second-hand on the 
captain’s watch marked the time. 

Then an explosion as though the ship, herself, had 
gone up! The deck was filled with smoke and one could 
see nothing, while the captain yelled, ‘‘Are you crazy? 
To fire before I have given the signal?’’ In answer there 
came shouts and wails from those who had been serving 
the guns. 

It was a moment or two before the smoke cleared 
enough so that we could make out what had happened. 
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And what we saw was unbelievable, could only be a bad 
dream! Two of the cannon had gone off together, as the 
second mate and one of the sailors were tamping down 
the priming on the powder. These were the forward gun 
on the larboard side, and the after one to starboard. 
After the first shots were fired, the guns were hauled in 
and turned fore-and-aft, the better to use the wipers and 
ramrods. But the canvas, which was tied around in 
place of the sheepskins, naturally had not been able to 
moisten or catch up the sparks still remaining in the 
bores. So the powder in the second cartouches had been 
ignited, and they had gone off while the ramrods were in, 
before the priming had been sent home. The sailor at the 
larboard cannon was burned about the face so that he 
was almost blinded, and his cotton shirt being aflame, 
he ran forward to the scuttle-butt to bathe his face and 
put out the fire in his clothes. Just as he got there, he 
became aware that his left arm, just above the hand, was 
nearly shot off. The pain in his face, though, must have 
been worse. We had to hold the unhappy fellow to keep 
him from jumping overboard, he was so bewildered and 
in such agony. Lest he bleed to death, a tourniquet was 
quickly twisted around his arm above the gaping wound, 
and then he was carried into the cabin. The anchor was 
let go and the sails furled. 

Nor was this the whole story. Our capable second 
mate, Marcus, who was liked by all, had come off almost 
as badly. The ramrod from his cannon had torn off the 
index finger of his right hand and also broken the arm 
in two places. Meanwhile there was nary a complaint 
from his lips. When we had bound him up, he quietly 
went about to dress himself for shore, and to pack his 
clothes. He knew well enough that there would be no 
voyage home for him on our ship. 

The same ramrod had gone between the legs of my 
friend August, and taken a large piece out of one thigh, 
six or eight inches above the knee. It was sheer luck 
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that he’ was bow legged, else he had come off even 
worse. 

Directly after the accident happened, our boat was 
sent ashore for the doctor, but we now lay far out, so it 
was several hours before she came back with him. We 
who remained on board, gave aid to the injured men and 
cleared up as well as we could in order to remove from 
the ship, herself, the traces of this lamentable saluting 
— nor were these altogether unnoticeable. 

It was a long wait for poor Marcus who could find 
no rest anywhere, but walked up and down the deck, 
smoking one cheroot after another. Over by the main- 
mast, he found the finger which had been shot off, took 
it up and looked at it for a moment, and then threw it 
overboard without saying a word. 

At last the doctor came and applied the necessary 
bandages. Marcus and the sailor were to go right ashore, 
and under the knife. August could remain aboard for the 
time being, and make the voyage to Penang. There we 
would see how his loin was faring. 

Now in Singapore, we had taken on a new China-boy, 
a scared, handsome little chap, named Ayang. As the 
doctor was leaving the ship, Ayang wept and clung to 
his knees, all the while relating a long story which we did 
not understand but which the doctor translated. The 
little fellow was asking, at any price, to te taken ashore, 
for these were some frightful people he had joined up 
with — they fought inboard with cannons. That was his 
version of the saluting. Then the doctor explained the 
whole affair to Ayang, and this somewhat comforted 
him. 

The two disabled men were fetched to the hospital 
as quickly as possible, where it was proposed directly to 
remove Marcus’ right arm, short off below the elbow. 
But he would not listen to this, saying that he would 
rather die in Singapore than return home as a cripple 

(Continued on page 136) 





Show a leg! Calling the watch on a square-rigger. From a drawing by Charles Rosner. 








Some of This Year’s New Fast Cruisers 








The new Kyle 50-foot twin-screw cruiser owned by Mr. F. W. Beinecke, of New York. Well-proportioned, able, and pleasing to the eye, 
she steps along at 25 m.p.h. with a pair of 200 h.p. Scripps motors. 





Photos by M. Rosenfeld 
Allez, one of the 48-foot Chris-Craft express cruisers owned by Howard Olmsted, of Cleveland. This is the largest and latest Chris-Craft 
model. She will carry her owner and his guests “there and back”’ at 30 m.p.h. 
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A 46-foot Matthews Cruiser, the Moonbeam, in Florida waters. She is owned by Powell Crossley. 
with a Universal motor for trolling at low speeds. 
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Powered with Sterling Petrel engines, 
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Most stock power cruisers have excellent facilities for accurate navigating, as indicated by this 
photograph. In this respect the problem is much simpler than on the average sailing yacht 


of the same size. 


Piloting For The Beginner 
Part I— Chart, Compass and Rules of the Road 


By Joun T. Rowtanp 


N these days when so many people are 
turning from the roads to the water, 
and substituting motor boats for motor 
cars, it is only natural that land man- 

\ ners and methods should carry over on 
: V{}|- ®: to the sea, to the great hurt of the sport 
womiwenacre and the annoyance of its devotees. 
These will tell you that the majority of motor boat 
sailors are not boatmen at all, but merely motorists 
afloat — and not infrequently adrift. Even the builders 
seem to attest this fact by making boats as much like 
automobiles as they can in appearance and control, so 
that the transition will not be too abrupt. 

All this is probably quite true. At the same time it is 
human nature to wish to do well whatever one under- 
takes, and if our ex-motorist sometimes ‘‘drives’’ his 
boat down a channel as he tools his car along the Lincoln 
Highway, with no regard for buoys, courtesy or right of 
way, it is because he knows no better. When he has 
learned that passing on the wrong side of a buoy is likely 
to involve him in more serious difficulties than dis- 
regarding a ‘“‘silent cop”’ he will thereafter exercise care 
— but he may first have to swim ashore. And when he 
has been hauled. up by the harbor-master and fined for 
piling up a bow wave that wrecks boats at their floats he 
will proceed more gently in harbor waters. And when a 
tugboat skipper has given him the sort of bawling out 
they alone can give, for disregarding passing signals, he 
will begin to evince an interest in the Rules of the Road. 
lhe trouble is, that at the start he knows none of these 
things and does not even know how to go about getting 
the information. 





In the first of these two articles we shall tell the be- 
ginner ‘‘what every boatman must know”’ about pilot- 
ing and piloting equipment, and in the second we shall 
discuss pilot water navigation in its more advanced 
aspects. 

The very first thing every beginner should realize is 
that he cannot see what is under the surface of the water. 
This would seem obvious enough, yet experience makes 
it plain that the average motor car driver regards a sheet 
of water as he would a road. If it stretches fair and 
smooth before him without visible sign of shoal or snag 
he is all too apt to proceed on.the theory that he can go 
‘‘anywhere he can look.’’ No man is wholly rational, and 
that is your seagoing motorist’s first and most dangerous 
delusion. 

From this stage he develops, after a few strandings, 
into a man with a fair degree of local knowledge. By sad 
experience he has learned the location of Jones’s Shoal 
and Pinkam’s Rock, with perhaps a Hen and Chickens 
or a Sow and Pigs thrown in; and besides that he will 
always remember that there is a submerged pile off the 
north side of the Steamboat Wharf, and that the water 
shoals rapidly when you pass the end of the gas dock. 
Also he has learned to leave the red channel buoy on the 
left hand, going out, and the black spar or can on the 
right, but these are to him entirely unrelated facts. If he 
met a black buoy on entering a strange harbor he would 
be as likely to pass on one side of it as the other. More- 
over, his local knowledge is without system. He believes 
that a certain shoal spot on which he once grounded is 
‘about here,”’ but what tells him so he does not under- 
stand. He relies upon memory and the vestigial sense of 
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Various types of buoys in common use. 


location which human beings still retain; and he can do 
nothing else, for he has never heard of a cross-bearing or 
a range. Also, when he is going somewhere not in plain 
sight he steers only in the general direction and trusts to 
seeing and recognizing landmarks as he draws near. For 
this hit-or-miss method, which frequently causes him to 
hit something not included in his plan, we wish to sub- 
stitute in his mind the simple elements of piloting and a 
realization of the necessity for going about it properly. 

Once our tyro has gotten firmly into his head the fact 
that there are obstacles concealed beneath the water’s 
beguiling top, and has come to realize it not merely as an 
academic truism, but as.a fact of extremely practical im- 
portance, then the question arises in his mind: ‘‘ How 
can I tell where these hidden dangers lie?’’ The answer 
to that query is the chart. Many boatmen of long ex- 
perience use charts without fully understanding what 
they are, so our beginner is not to be criticized for re- 
garding one as a sort of road map that is mostly wet, 
covered with symbols and numbers of various sorts 
which appear to have very cryptic meanings, or none at 
all. In such matters it is well to start with a definition, 
and for our present purpose a chart may be defined as an 
extremely accurate and authentic representation of a por- 
tion of the earth’s surface covered in whole or in part by 
water. Its authenticity is vouched for through its pub- 
lication by an office of responsible authority: that is to 
say, a branch of the federal government, such as the 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy or the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Charts published by private concerns 
have quite a vogue among yachtsmen and some of them 
are reliable, being merely copies of government charts 
with certain details deleted in order to make them more 
easy to read; but these ‘‘private’’ charts have no 
authority and are not recognized by insurance com- 
panies or courts of Admiralty law. If they are used, it is 
wise to have also on board the government charts of the 
same waters and to compare the two in order to be sure 
that nothing essential has been left out. In the United 
States all charts are issued by the Hydrographic Office, 
Navy Department, Washington, or by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce. They may 
be secured direct or from any Customs House, as well as 
from the leading dealers in nautical instruments and 
equipment to be found in seacoast cities, who usually 
keep a supply of local charts on hand for their customers’ 
convenience. 

It is, however, in their extreme accuracy that charts 
differ most from ordinary maps. A road map is a more or 
less schematic delineation on which the route to be fol- 
lowed is marked as a line passing through the various 
towns, but no one would expect to follow that line with 
a compass and stay in the track. Your chart, on the 
other hand, shows all the natural features of shore and 
bottom in their precise spatial relationship, one to an- 
other. It is an exact reproduction of the earth’s surface 
on a very small scale. There is, however, this difference: 
it would not be practical to make an actual model of the 
hills and hollows, so these features are designated by ap- 
propriate symbols. In the portion of the chart covered 
(theoretically) by water the depths are indicated by 
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numbers printed on the chart. Each one tells the num- 
ber of feet (or fathoms) of water at mean low tide which 
will be found covering that precise spot. It is the custom 
nowadays to print the depths in feet on our larger scale 
coast charts, and in fathoms on the offshore ones. On 
some charts both feet and fathoms are used, the former 
in the shaded portions close to shore and the latter in the 
unshaded areas where the depth is greater. Each chart 
has printed upon it a legend telling which system of 
markings is employed, and if one will make sure to read 
this, and also bear in mind that a fathom equals six feet, 
one can scarcely go wrong with respect to the depth of 
water at any given point. 

Next to the depths the most important things shown 
on achart are the navigational marks, such as buoys and 
beacons, lighthouses, lightships, and the like. In one 
corner of the chart is a key showing which of these 
*hings each of the little symbols means. There is not 
space here to describe in detail all the various sorts of 
buoys and marks of which our government makes use. 
Most persons who read this magazine know them at 
least by sight, so we shall only touch upon their less 
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The parallel rule is one of the simplest devices for ascertaining the 
compass course between two points. 


understood features, but for the utter landsman this 
note of warning may be. sounded: You must be able to 
recognize these things when you see them, and if you do 
not know a spar buoy from a nun you had better buy an 
elementary book on pilot water navigation or a Yachts- 
man’s Guide and study the pictures. An illustration of 
the various types of buoys in common use is also re- 
produced herewith. 

However, the important thing for the beginner to 
grasp is that the government buoyage of navigable 
waters follows a definite system. Every buoy and mark has 
a definite meaning and is to be found exactly where it is 
shown upon the chart. All black painted buoys are upon 
the right or starboard side of the channel as one goes 
down stream, or out of harbor towards the sea, and all 
red buoys upon the left or port side. In other words, you 
should leave black buoys to starboard and red buoys to 
port on leaving, and the reverse upon entering port. In 
more or less open waters like Chesapeake Bay and Long 
Island Sound you are considered as “‘leaving’’ when you 
are going towards the ocean. This law of colors is 
universal in the United States and Canada. 

A buoy painted red and black in alternating horizon- 
tal stripes indicates a local danger, such as a pinnacle 
rock, and its proximity is to be avoided. An extension of 
this significance is where it is employed to mark a shoal 
or reef where the channel splits in two parts. A buoy 
with vertical white stripes indicates the fairway, or 
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midchannel. This is of interest only to big ships, but the 
boatman should know its meaning so that it will not give 
him a fright. 

Bell buoys, and buoys with lights on them, follow the 
same general rule as to the color of their paint but not as 
to the color of their lights, for the obvious reason that a 
light cannot be black. Beacons and post lights are placed 
upon shoals or rocks or on the shore adjacent to chan- 
nels, and whistling buoys are only to be found where 
there is an ocean swell. 

Such in general are the main types of marks. Shape, as 
well as color, plays a part; it is the rule to paint all can 
buoys black and nun (conical topped) buoys red, and 
place them on the side of the channel indicated by their 
color. This is an important point to remember, since it 
is often possible to tell the shape of a buoy long before 
its color can be made out, especially when one is looking 
into the sun. For this reason the government is placing 
nun and can buoys on all the more important channels 
in place of the old spar buoys, which are too often 
indistinguishable at a distance. 

From what we have just written the beginner must 
not assume that all he need do is to proceed merrily 
down stream leaving black to starboard and red to port. 
It is not so easy as that. Very often he will not be able to 
see the next buoy, and even if he can there may be an 
elbow in the channel which will land him high and dry if 
he tries to run straight from one buoy to the next. This 
is where the chart comes in, and the way to use it is as 
follows: 

We have said that the chart is an exact duplication of 
the earth’s surface on a small scale, with the various 
buoys and marks, as well as the natural features of sea 
bottom and shore, all in their proper relationship. 
Printed close to each buoy is its number, and you will 
note that the black buoys all have odd and the red buoys 
even numbers. These numbers are actually painted upon 
the buoys themselves and will serve as a positive identifi- 
cation in case there is any doubt about one in your mind. 
If, now, you wish to move a pencil point from one given 
place to another on the chart it is easy enough to do so 
without encountering dangers because you can see just 
where it is and which way it must go to avoid them. 
But how are you going to make your boat do this on the 
water itself? In other words, how can you be sure the 
boat takes the same direction through the water that 
your pencil does upon the chart? Or, to put it a little 
differently, how will you be able to recognize and follow 
the proper course? 

The landsman will appreciate at once that this in- 
volves a directional sense which he is seldom, if ever, 
called upon to exercise on shore. Even if he is going 
through a wilderness and using a map to find his way he 
can generally pick out the salient features of hill and dale 
so that a very rough knowledge of the points of the 
compass will suffice to see him through. But what to do 
when the contours are all beneath the water? 

In the first place, and before we tackle the technique 
of piloting proper, let us make this suggestion: The be- 
ginner will do well to practise visualizing his chart. Let 
him study it for a few minutes, noting carefully the dif- 
ferent features that affect his course, and then close his 
eyes and endeavor to see it with his mind’s eye. This 
is a most useful habit and one that he cannot acquire 
too soon. To run blindly from buoy to buoy is not 
enough; he must know what they mark and be able to 
picture their relative positions. Prominent landmarks, 
such as hills, points of land, and tall buildings will 
greatly assist in this practise and he will soon familiarize 
himself with them through use. In this way he will rid 











himself of the fallacy that the water is an open road on 
which he may go any place where it looks wet. By the 
time he has picked out a dozen visible features and 
identified them on the chart, the latter will commence to 
have meaning. Next, let him practise orienting himself 
with respect to the points of the compass. It is well to do 
this before trying to lay off courses by mechanical 
means. You will note, for example, that a certain island 
out in the sound lies about southwest from your moor- 
ings, by compass. You should then study the compass 
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Card of mariner’s compass, showing both points and degrees. In 
some the degrees are numbered from 0 to 360, around the circle. 


rose printed on the chart and locate that island on the 
chart by following roughly with your eye the cor- 
responding direction. What was at first an almost 
meaningless jumble of irregular lines and symbols will in 
this manner soon grow to be a very coherent picture. 
You will acquire, instinctively, a ‘‘feeling’’ for the 
waters, which is an essential foundation for the precise 
method that is to follow. A word about the compass rose 
itself. Since most of our work is to be with courses and 
bearings, it would not be sufficient to print upon the 
chart a mere needle pointing north, as is done on maps. 
Instead there is reproduced a rather elaborate looking 
reference compass consisting of two concentric arcs 
graduated in a way that may not be clear to the novice 
at first glance. The outer of these two has the needle 
pointing to the true or geographic north and is graduated 
in degrees; while the inner, which is the one you will use, 
corresponds to the magnetic compass in your boat. Its 
divisions are not lettered, but they follow the traditional 
divisions of the mariner’s compass in points, rather than 
degrees, and a little practise will enable you to use it 
without error. Incidentally, the difference between the 
true north and the magnetic or compass north is known 
as the variation, and is expressed usually in degrees. 
For the navigator’s convenience several compass roses 
are printed on the chart in different places. 

When our tyro has learned to recognize islands, points, 
buoys and lighthouses, and can find them correctly 
upon the chart, he is ready to take up pilot water naviga- 
tion. This consists only in ascertaining directions and 
distances upon the chart and transferring them to the 
earth’s surface, and vice versa. But it must be done with 
accuracy and precision. For example, here you are at the 
yacht club float and you want to go to a buoy three or 
four miles down the shore, being certain not to get in- 
(Continued on page 140) 
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Ice Boating in the Northwest 


cA Big Fleet Sails on Soft Ice in Northwestern Ice Y achting Association “Regatta 
By O. L. Dwicur 


Association Regatta at Pewaukee Lake, Pe- 
waukee, Wisconsin, was to be sailed this year on 
poneecy 15th, but the presence of about a foot of snow 
rought a postponement until ice conditions should 
improve. Postponed a second time in order to accommo- 
date the Oshkosh contingent, the regatta started on 
February 19th. By that time the snow had disappeared, 
but there was plenty of water on the ice. 

Three classes of boats sail in these regattas; Class A, 
limited to 350 square feet of sail, 20 per cent of which 
must be in the jib; Class B, limited to 250 square feet of 
sail; and Class C with a limit of 175 square feet. There 
are no limitations as to the size of the jib in either Class 
C or B, but if these boats choose to enter Class A races, 
they must conform to the restrictions obtaining in 
that class. . 

The first race, for Class B yachts, was over a trian- 
gular course. In the moderate breeze which was blowing, 
Starke Meyer’s Paula soon stepped into the lead and 
was never headed, followed not too closely by Lyman 
Dwight’s Marcia, which experienced a little trouble on 
the first lap when Carl Bernard’s little ‘‘C’’ boat 
Roundy came romping down on a run, seemingly gliding 
right over the very top of the soft ice. After rounding 
the third mark, Marcia again filled her sails, and that 
was the end of the competition for second place. 

By the time the afternoon racing began, the wind for 
which the Oshkosh boats had been calling was a reality. 
In fact, John Buckstaff of the Oshkosh Yacht Club 
succeeded in finding enough wind to capsize his boat. 
Conditions were trying; all the boats took ‘‘ green water”’ 
over the bow and it was almost impossible to see any- 
thing. The Paula had broken her mast before the start 
of the racing. Henry Meyer stepped into the lead with 
his Dorla, closely followed by the Marcia, but the latter 
sailed a mile off her course at the third stake, her skipper 
being unable to see because of the water, and from there 
on was out of the race. Carl Bernard’s Miss Madison 
moved up, but never at any time did she threaten the 
lead of the Dorla. 

The following day, Thursday, the Class B race was 
sailed at ten in the morning, in a fresh breeze, most 
boats carrying lead or extra men. The Madison boats 
went into the lead and held it until the third round. 
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Dorla, winner in Class A. Owned and sailed by Henry Meyer. 


Then Marcia stepped out, picked up the 25 seconds she 
was behind and came romping home with a.very sub- 
stantial lead. This was a windward and leeward race, the 
weather continuing mild and the ice soft. Some of the 
water had started to seep through the cracks and sailing 
was not as difficult as the previous day. 

The afternoon race, in Class A, was another windward 
and return affair, again won by Henry Meyer in his 
yacht Dorla, followed, but never threatened, by Buck- 
staff in the Mimi. 

On Friday morning, after waiting for a wind and with 
the ice very soft, the judges finally sent the ‘‘B”’ boats 
away at about eleven, but none got very far, and the 
race was called off. The wind freshened a bit in the 
afternoon and the Class A boats were sent away at two 
o'clock. In the meantime, Starke Meyer had re-rigged 
Paula. It was a makeshift rig and his main boom 
dropped almost on to the backbone, which turned out 
to be a very happy coincidence. The race was triangular, 
with one short beat and two long reaches. The Paula, 
with her low rig, never left the ice more than two or three 
times during the entire race, while the rest of the boats 
were aeroplaning all over the lake, the one exception 
being Cail Bernard’s little Class C boat. Again this 
boat seemed to skim over the top of the soft, slushy ice, 
and placed well up in a Class A race. First place went to 
Starke Meyer in Paula, closely followed by his brother 
Henry in Dorla. 

The boats were then sailed to a new starting point and 
the Free-For-All, a windward and return, was started. 
By that time the wind had started to die out and most 
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of the boats sailed for home shortly after the start. That 
is, they sailed for home if they sailed at all, but Henry 
Meyer kept the Dorla moving and continued on his 
course. Following some distance back was “Starkey” 
Meyer in Paula, and still farther back was Raymond 
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race in which she started. 


Hamilton in Polaris. Dorla, after rounding the first 
mark with a very substantial lead, found some very 
soft ice and no air, and the Paula beat her to the second 
mark. Thinking it impossible to finish in the time limit, 
Henry Meyer sailed for home, while the Paula and the 
Polaris continued. The wind freshened a little and the 
two boats raced around and around trying to beat the 
time limit, the Paula finishing with a minute and a few 
seconds to spare, followed by the Polaris, the only two 
boats still in the race. 

Saturday morning, scheduled for the last Class B 
race, brought rain and a strong wind. With his make- 
shift rig, Starke Meyer decided that it was impractical 
to sail the Paula, and with this boat out of it, there was 
no need of sailing another race, since none of the other 
boats could beat the Marcia with her one first and one 
second. 

By this time, the ice was beginning to be dangerous as 
the mild weather had continued all during the week, and 
inasmuch as the other Class C boats did not choose to 
sail, the Roundy, of Madison, was awarded the Class C 
championship with no contest. This probably was just 
as well as there would have been no contest. The 
Roundy, without doubt, is the fastest boat of her class 
ever sailed in the Northwest. 

The fastest time for the entire course, 12 miles, was 
made by Paula, Starke Meyer, 23 minutes, 35 seconds. 
The fastest lap (once around) was made by Marcia, L. 
Dwight, — 6 minutes, 12 seconds. The Madison Yacht 
Club is to be congratulated on its good sportsmanship. 
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When the wind came. Buckstaff’s boat capsized in the first day’s 
racing. 


Paula, owned by Starke Meyer, won every Lyman Dwight’s Marcia, winner in 
Class B. 













Roundy, representative of the “Madison 
type”’ of ice yacht, led in Class C. 





While they did not win in either one of the big classes, 
the Madison boys came down with a big fleet of boats, 
handled them very smartly and showed a fine spirit. 
The regatta is to be held at Madison next year, and 
from the talk going around, they will have some boats 
that will give everybody real competition. 

The type of boat sailed at Madison is distinctive in 
construction, while practically all the other clubs in the 
Association use what is called the Hudson River type, 
and the battle over the qualities of the two types rages 
unchecked. The Madison boats are the product of 
William Bernard, who is called the ‘“‘Granddaddy"’ of 
ice boating at Madison. His younger son, Carl, has devi- 
ated slightly from his father’s construction and has used 
the Marconi rig for the first time on the Roundy. For the 
present the Pewaukee yachtsmen seem to hold the 
upper hand with their hollow constructed Hudson 
River type. 

For some time, now, sailors at Pewaukee Lake have 
been hoping to get a “‘crack’”’ at some of the Eastern 
champions in their respective classes. Something along 
these lines can be, perhaps, arranged for the coming 
year. 





The Albany-New York Race 


fp opening gun of the Eastern motor boat racing 
season will be fired on Saturday, April 26th, when 
the third annual Albany-New York marathon gets 
under way shortly after daybreak, off the Albany Yacht 
Club. Originally open only to craft driven by outboard 
motors, this year will see it thrown open to the new 
‘‘Junior Runabouts,”’ with a first prize offered in this 
class by YACHTING, and a second prize offered by the 
Pioneer Instrument Co. 

The race will be run under the management of the 
Middle Atlantic Outboard Association, with the assist- 
ance of the Albany Yacht Club at the start and the 
Colonial Yacht Club at the finish. Division III drivers, 
using non-stock boats and motors, will compete for the 
Haynes-Griffin $500 cash prize. Division II drivers will 
compete for the trophy offered by the Yacht Motor 
Club of France, in addition to which will be first and 
second prizes in Classes B, C, D and E. 

The record for the 127-mile course was made by 
Jacob Dunnell in 1929, whose elapsed time was 3:36:40, 
or at the rate of 36.63 miles an hour. With any kind of 
a break in weather conditions, a new record will un- 
doubtedly be established in the coming race. A large list 
of entries has already been received. Last year 130 boats 
started-in this event. 
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The New Outboard Racing Rules 






What They Are, Why They Have Raised a Storm, and Why It is Likely to ‘Blow Over 


By THurBER CusHING 


take their fun on the water is over the national 

outboard racing rules for 1930. The scrap began 
early in October when the proposed changes in the rules 
were announced; it got livelier at the beginning of 
December when the changes were made final, and it 
threatened to reach a grand climax at the time of the 
New York Motor Boat Show in January. But the climax 
did not come, apparently because the objectors who 
attended the Show and the concurrent meetings got a 
clearer idea of what the rules were all about and decided 
the changes were not as bad as they had thought. How- 
ever, these ex-objectors evidently failed to ‘‘sell’’ the 
boys back home on the new order of things, for little 
private codes of racing rules have erupted in certain 
parts of the country, like incipient measles. 

Whether these eruptions are important or negligible 
depends, as do so many things, on the point of view. 
That they are important from the viewpoint of those 
who were doing the fast racing in 1929 is evident from 
the number of objectors in this group. Whether the 
dominance in this case is one of number, or only of 
voice, cannot yet be determined. (That wild gang of 
California whizzes must be omitted from this category 
—-they hold most of the speed records but are thor- 
oughly orthodox on the subject of the new rules, which 
obviously proves something, but that something again 
depends on the point of view.) 

According to officials of the three big groups, the 
American Power Boat Association, the Mississippi 
Valley Power Boat Association and the National Out- 
board Association, whose representatives on the Na- 
tional Outboard Racing Commission formulate the 
rules, the eruptions are negligible. ‘‘The rules were pre- 
pared, after careful studies and conferences all over the 
country, for the greatest good of the greatest number,” 
they say in effect. ‘‘ No objection has yet been made and 
no revision suggested which was not given consideration 
in advance and found to be contrary to the best interests 
of the majority. There’s nothing to prevent the use of 
private rules, in outboarding or in baseball. But if a 
couple of teams decide to play baseball with five bases, 
who cares?”’ 

The writer does his outboard racing only on a type- 
writer; he has been in the thick of the argument, and has 
been alternately praised and berated by both sides. His 
sole qualifications for holding an opinion are that he has 
probably heard more arguments on these rules than 
anyone not officially connected with making them, and 
has certainly published more information and discussion 
about them than any other writer. He thinks the fuss is 
due to three things: First, lack of knowledge of what the 
rules say; second, lack of knowledge of what the rules 
mean (they’re not as clear as they might be —- but what 
rules are?); and third, the quite logical objections of 
certain money winners whose opportunities had to be 
reduced in order that the incentive for newcomers might 
be increased. The first two should pass, and with them 
probably the numerical majority of the objectors. As to 
the third, those who are fast enough to beat the average 
driver and who like to get a cash prize for doing it, will 
have to get fast enough to beat the professionals or go 
without the cash. 
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[ak liveliest scrap at present among those that 


The chief objection is to Division III of owners and 
drivers, officially summarized as ‘‘ Those who are in any 
way connected with the outboard industry, race for pay 
or commercial gain, compete in events where cash 
prizes are offered, or race with Division III drivers. 
(Note: Service or record previous to January 1, 1930, 
does not apply.)”’ 

No objection has yet been heard to being classed in 
Division I, which is comprised of ‘‘Those who have 
started in less than 15 races or heats since March 1, 
1929, irrespective of class, and do not qualify in Division 
III,”’ or in Division II, which is the same except that it 
reads ‘‘15 or more races.’’ Division I is for the novice, 
Division II for the more experienced, but strictly ama- 
teur and sport-for-sport’s-sake. They'll race in hulls of 
newly prescribed minimum weights, intended to give 
staunchness — 100 Ibs. in Class A (motors of under 14 
cu. in. displacement) ; 150 Ibs. in Classes B and C (14 to 
20, and 20 to 30 cu. in., respectively); and 190 Ibs. in 
Classes D and E (30-40 and 40—50 cu. in.). Division I 
and II motors must be strictly stock, and for racing the 
pilots will get fun, cups, trophies, minor~merchandise 
prizes, their names in the papers and all the official rec- 
ords there are. They will get no cash prizes, and no one 
with a financial motive will race against them. The idea 
is to encourage the average outboarder of the present 
and future, and to keep him from being discouraged by 
the competition of those who have more than fun at 
stake. Another aim is to get the colleges into outboard- 
ing by jealously guarding the amateur standing of 
students. The colleges have answered with a whoop, 
some 35 already being listed as entrants in the new 
game. 

In Division III the sky is the limit. They will race by 
— classes, of course, but the motors may be ‘‘ pepped 

”’ ad libitum, the boats may be flying-shingles or less, 
node the cash prizes as large and luscious as anyone will 
put up. But there will be NO official records. That 
seemed an unnecessary hardship to this writer until a 
motor manufacturer explained very simply: ‘‘If there 
were official] records in Division III, my firm could not 
afford to let any rival hold them, and the others would 
feel the same way. We'd all have to race, and with the 
manufacturers racing against each other nobody else 
would have a chance, and the game would be killed.” 
As it is, the motor makers have agreed to do no racing, 
directly or indirectly. 

The rules carefully avoid the words ‘‘amateur’’ and 
‘‘professional.’’ Divisions I and II will be amateur in the 
strictest sense. Division III will have such professional 
drivers as there are; it will have the hull builders, deal- 
ers, dealers’ mechanics, stunt advertisers, the ‘‘semi- 
pros,’’ those who don’t think a $5 prize makes a man 
a professional, and — quite important — those who, 
through the ignorance or carelessness of some regatta 
committee, inadvertently get into an ‘‘open”’ or free- 
for-all race that Division III drivers are permitted to 
eriter. Regatta committees must watch their step, and 
not permit those who would rate in Division I or II to 
compete against dealers or other Division III men, re- 
gardless of the prize. 

Two points in the rules have caused a deal of confu- 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The§barkentine- 
rigged auxiliary 
Intrepid going 
overboard at the 
Lawley yard in 
February. De- 
signed by A. B. 
Raymond, she is 
owned by Walter 
P. Murphy, of 
Chicago. Shewill 
be powered with 
a 1000 h.p. Win- 
ton Diesel motor. 


Sir Henry Segrave Challenges for 
the Harmsworth Trophy 


) Sipe: riage is prepared to make the boldest bid this year to 
regain the Harmsworth Trophy that she has made at any 
time since it was won in 1920 by Gar Wood on the Solent. So 
far Mr. Wood, whose series of Miss Americas have always 
successfully defended, has never been called upon to face more 
than one challenger, England having had only a single entry 
in 1921, 1928 and 1929, and France having pinned her faith 
on a single entry in 1926, giving the United States team, 
with three entries, a decided advantage. 

All followers of the sport regard the entry of Sir Henry 
Segrave, now holder of the world’s automobile speed record of 
231.62 miles per hour made last winter, as highly significant. 
Rumors that Sir Henry was about to enter recall a statement 





Angelitz aa a new Fight- Metre yacht designed by Nicholas 

Potter for a syndicate of California Yacht Club members. She 

represented the club in the races for the King of Spain Trophy 
at the March regatta sailed off San Pedro. 
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credited to him that when he believed he had a boat capable of 
taking the Harmsworth Trophy back to England he would 
enter, and not before. 

Now rumor is definitely confirmed. J. Lee wording" secretary 
of the Gold Cup Committee, has received from F. S. Webber, 
acting secretary of the Royal Motor Yacht Club, an official 
challenge in behalf of Sir Henry, naming a new boat, Miss 
England II, which he will pilot himself. Mr. Webber adds that 
he has reason to anticipate that for the first time in the history 
of the contest Great Britain will be represented with a full 
team of three boats. 

Although her name was not mentioned officially it is known 
that Miss Marian Barbara Carstairs, twice a challenger, is to 
be here with two boats, making good her promise made last 
year that she would return. It is reported that H. Scott Paine, 
who built Miss England I for Segrave, informed the committee 
during his recent visit that Miss Carstairs was having her last 
year’s challenger rebuilt, and also a faster boat built. 

Miss England II is to be a 38-foot hydroplane driven by two 
Rolls-Royce Schneider Cup engines developing 2,000 horse 
power each, duplicates of the aircraft engines which last sum- 
mer established a new airplane speed of 351 miles per hour. 

Miss Carstairs’ entries, Estelle IV and Estelle V, are to be 
powered with Napier Twelves. Those in Estelle V, it is under- 
stood, are to be supercharged. 

It is further rumored that H. Scott Paine may also challenge 
for the Harmsworth. The British team would then consist of 
the three fastest of these four boats. 

With six boats of unlimited power racing for this trophy on 
the Detroit River the 1930 Regatta certainly promises to fur- 
nish plenty of excitement and some new ; speed records. 


Auxiliary Barkentine Launched 


HE steel auxiliary barkentine Intrepid, built for Walter P. 

Murphy, of Chicago, by the George Lawley and Son Cor- 
poration from plans by Arthur B. Raymond, of Montclair, 
N. J., was launched at Neponset, Mass., on February 15th. 
In naming the new yacht, Mr. Murphy is perpetuating the 
name of the auxiliary schooner Intrepid, which he purchased 
from the late Lloyd Phoenix. 

The hull of the vessel is of steel, with clipper hay and is 205 
feet in overall length. The water line length is 152 feet; the 
beam 34 feet, draft 16 feet, and the loaded displacement is 800 
tons. The power plant consists of a 1000 horsepower Winton 
Diesel engine which will give a cruising radius of 6500 miles 
without refueling. The auxiliary equipment is complete in every 
detail, including electric lighting plant, artificial refrigeration, 
heating, etc. 

The rig will be that of a barkentine, with 19,131 square feet of 
sail. There are three teak deckhouses. 
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Fifty-seven Years Old—And Still Winning 


Ho many yachts that can boast of 57 years of service are 
still being sailed in this country —let alone raced? And 
how many yachtsmen, provided they did own a boat of those 
years, would have the temerity to race her against the modern 
raters? Yet that is precisely what one veteran skipper with an 
ancient craft is doing today — or at least did last summer — 
on the Solent. And what is more the old boat, the Dolly Varden, 
not unfamiliar to the readers of YACHTING, has had her share of 
wins in her class, beating the Twelve-Metre Noresca, the Corrie, 
and other modern craft, racing on a handicap basis. 

Tom Ratsey, the 78-year-old owner of the Dolly Varden, has 
given us the particulars of the old cutter; that is, particulars of 
her age, not her dimensions. They read something like this: 

Boat, 57 years old; owner, 78 years old; mast, 40 years old; 
bowsprit, 55 years old, recently hollowed out; boom, 40 years old, 
a Norway spar; gaff, 40 years old, a Norway spar, recently hol- 
lowed out; topsail yard, 40 years old, a Norway spar, recently 
hollowed out; topsail made the year the Britannia was built, 
unaltered but never used until this year. 

In speaking of the race at Calshot on August 3rd, which 
Dolly Varden won, he says, “‘ Noresca, ex-Twelve- 
Metre, dismasted just before the finish, but we had 
at least 20 minutes to spare, and nothing carried 
away with us. Before the end of the first round we 
set our jib-headed topsail and went very much 
faster with it on all points.”’ 

This is certainly a record to be proud of. It 
seems, in the face of this, that we in this country 
might hang on to our boats longer than we do and 
taste the joy of keeping an old friend in the pink of 
condition. 





Association for Preservation of Yacht 
Club Records Formed 


p= PTED by the destruction not long ago of records and 
other valuable property in clubhouse fires, several of the 
older Massachusetts yacht clubs have formed an association for 
the preservation, under fireproof conditions, of their files and 
those of clubs which may join later. It is hoped that the or- 
ganization will eventually become a depository for objects of 
value in a field that is abundantly supplied with material of 
historic interest. 

The movement was initiated by Commodore Charles P. 
Curtis of the Eastern Yacht Club and Charles H. W. Foster, one 
of its senior members, and is at present made up of the secre- 
taries of the Boston (1866), Eastern (1870), Beverly (1872), and 
Corinthian (1885) yacht clubs. It isa voluntary association and 
as it has been in existence only a few weeks, no room or deposi- 
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The new Dee Wite Custom Dispatch runabout is a smart looking craft. 
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Dolly Varden, 57 years old, and still winning races under the handling of her 


78-year-old owner, Thomas Ratsey. 


tory has been definitely selected, although the managers of the 
nautical museum of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
where much of the material left by the late Capt. Arthur H. 
Clark, consisting of models, pictures and books, is on exhibition, 
have offered storage space which may be accepted. 

Comparatively few yacht clubs are absolutely fireproof, and 
scarcely a dozen are in commission throughout the year and 
therefore guarded otherwise than by a caretaker. Yet many con- 
tain works of art, more or less extensive libraries, trophies, and 
yachting or maritime relics which the members would be loath 
to lose. 

Even the present New York Yacht Club house, built in the 
late ’90’s, contains much wooden construction, including the 
cases in its library of some two thousand books, the largest col- 
lection of its kind in the country. Its scrap books, which begin 
with 1857, but are more or less fragmentary until after the 
ocean race of 1866, are practically a history of major yachting 
events of the last sixty years. 

Another large library is that of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 
Here, again, the club is fortunate in having the building open 
throughout the year and well guarded 
against fire. The club, however, has no 
scrap book history, and its officials, in 
securing data for the coming semi-cen- 
tennial, have had to rely on the books 
of the New York Yacht Club and the 
memory of its surviving founder, Frank L. 
Anthony, who has a distinct recollection 
of the first race, in which he sailed a boat 
called Vivid. 

The largest mass of data among Massa- 
chusetts yacht clubs is that of the Boston 
Yacht Club, an accumulation due almost 
entirely to the efforts of its secretary- 
treasurer Walter Burgess, who began his 
set of scrap books when a lad in 1865. Yet 
this collection suffered from fire some years 
ago, and a dozen years are missing, al- 
though the club records and books are 
practically complete. The books, aside 
from the races for the America’s Cup, 
and Mr. Burgess is one of the few who 
saw the 1870 race, deal almost exclusively 
with small boat racing in Boston harbor 
and at Marblehead. 
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Another interesting set of scrap 
books which are likely to go to 
the new depository is that of the 
Beverly Yacht Club, started . by 
Walter Lloyd Jeffries, in 1870, 
covering a period of 23 years, and 
including an account of practically 
all of the 230 races held by the 
club from 1872 to 1893. Further- 
more, the books are carefully in- 
dexed, a feature which is lacking in 
those of some of the other yacht 
clubs. 

The newassociation has no desire 
to strip clubhouses of their inter- 
esting features, even in the winter, 
but it does hope to offer to yacht- 
ing organizations and individuals 
opportunity for storage and ex- 
hibition of much interesting ma- 
terial, and of affording students of 
yachting history a better chance 
for research than is afforded at 
the club stations during the few 
months when they are in commis- 
sion and when there is much rac- 
ing and social activity. 

In the last five years the stations of the Annisquam and Port- 
land Yacht Clubs were completely destroyed by fire and a large 
amount of valuable data and material was lost. While the 
association cannot deal with the menace of fire, it can offera 
harbor of refuge for irreplaceable data. Ws. U. Swan 





John J. Amory 


ig is with extreme regret that all yachtsmen, especially those 
who had the privilege of knowing him, will learn of the death 
of that pioneer builder of power driven craft and engines, 
John J. Amory, who passed away February 26th, at the age of 
74 years, following an operation. For many years Mr. Amory 
had been head of the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
formerly the Gas Engine and Power Company, in which posi- 
tion he became personally known to many yachtsmen. 

It was in 1886 that Mr. Amory became identified with the 
building of fine motor boats and yachts, then an infant industry 
in which he was later to become a power and a guiding influence. 
In that year he became secretary and treasurer of the Gas 
Engineand Power Coinpany which wasa littlelater combined with 

























The late John J. Amory. 
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Charles L. Seabury and Co., the 
company being known for many 
years under the combined name of 
both concerns. With Mr. Amory as 
president, the firm’s name was 
changed to Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., which under his steady 
hand has grown into one of the 
largest concerns engaged in the 
building of motor boats and yachts 
in the United States. 

Mr. Amory’s connection with 
the motor boat world parallels very 
closely the achievements in the 
automobile industry of such hardy 
pioneers as Charles E. Duryea, 
Elwood Haynes, Alexander Win- 
ton, Henry Ford, H. H. Franklin, 
and others. From the earliest days 
up to almost the moment of his 
death he was a vigorous and con- 
sistent worker for the industry in 
the upbuilding of which he had 
such an important part. 

Mr. Amory was the first presi- 
dent and one of the original in- 
corporators of the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers and served as its presi- 
dent from July 16, 1904, until March 1, 1918. In the latter year 
he -uffered severe injuries in an automobile accident and was 
incapacitated for a long time. At that time he retired as president 
of the Association and was elected first vice-president, an office 
he retained with enthusiasm until his death. 

Since 1918 Mr. Amory has been chairman of the exhibition 
committee of the Association under whose auspices the Na- 
tional Motor Boat Shows have been held. During his entire 
connection with the motor boat industry he was a pillar of 
strength as an active supporter of the Association’s work in 
connection with legislation, national shows, and in the more 
recent developments of waterfront facilities. 

At the time of his death he was an active member of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, the New York Yacht Club, 
Larchmont Yacht Club, Columbia Yacht Club, and Engineer's 
Club. He is survived by a wife, and two sons, Clement G., 
president of Tams, Inc., and Eugene H. Amory. 

He will be greatly missed in an industry that needed, and 
appreciated, a man of his vision and qualities. 





The America’s Cup Candidates 


The dimensions and certain specifications of the four Class J yachts building for the defence of the Cup, as announced by designers or 
builders, follow. The dimensions of the challenger, Shamrock V, are the only ones so far given out. 


WE 55 cdl ead imted betes Enterprise Weetamoe Yankee Whirlwind Shamrock V 
Designer Ne Pes FS W. S. Burgess Clinton H. Crane’ F. C. Paine L. F. Herreshoff C. E. Nicholson 
Dees oe Se als er eee ia bs: Herreshoff Co. Herreshoff Co. Lawley Lawley At Gosport, Eng. 
Waterline length................ 80 ft. 83 ft. 84 ft. 85 ft. 81 ft. 
ee pe eee 120 ft. 9 in. 125 ft. 11 in. 125 ft. 130 ft. 120 ft. 

DD ace 5 bin de balk omepcanide ah 21 ft. 8 in. 20 ft. 20 ft. 6 in. 21 ft. 6 in. 19 ft. 6 in. 
SON ie eo hc oe cs ts er a en 14 ft. 5 in. 15 ft. 3 in. About 14 ft. 6in. 15 ft. 6 in. 15 ft. (approx.) 
Dien Balti) os a 168 ft. 163 ft. 8 in. 165 ft. 167 ft. 163 ft. 

Seek Gris OAR. iy tts ceii cn lisak oa 7,583 7,568 About 7,500 About 7,500 About 7,500 
Displacement, tons.............. 128% 143 145 158 

Amateur skipper................ H.S. Vanderbilt | George Nichols J. S. Lawrence Paul Hammond 





The Class J yacht Yankee, in frame at-the Lawley plant. 
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HE four Class J yachts building for the defence of 

the America’s Cup next September are now far 
enough along to allow one to form some idea of what 
they will be like, and early in March the editorial staff 
of YACHTING had an opportunity of seeing all four can- 
didates in the building sheds at the Lawley and the 
Herreshoff piants, each of which has two of the poten- 
tial defenders under construction. 

Unlike the procedure in the case of previous defenders, 
there is no secrecy attached to the building of the boats 
for this year’s race. Everything is as wide open as 
Broadway after dark, and we were allowed to see the 
new yachts from every angle and to climb all over them. 
Quite different from the days when a visitor had to 
break his way in with a jimmy after running a blockade 
of armed guards. All of which reflects a much saner 
attitude in connection with this foremost sporting event, 
and is to be commended. 

Yet it must be confessed, in spite of the intimate ob- 
servation afforded, that we came away without being 
able to form a definite opinion as to which candidate will 
prove the fastest or has the best chance of being selected. 
Not until the season is well advanced can one hazard a 
guess as to which yacht is the most likely to defend. In 
the first place, the four yachts are as widely different 
in form and in dimensions for a given rating as it is 
possible to see under one measurement rule. The water 
line lengths alone vary from 80 to 86 feet, and the beam 
from 20 feet to 21 feet 8 inches, as the table on the pre- 
ceding page shows, while the displacement range is from 
128% to 158 tons, the sail area in each instance being 
practically the same. Who can say which designer is 
right in his combination of these factors? 

The Burgess-designed Enterprise is the farthest along 
of the four. She appears to be a more normal Universal 
Rule type than any of the others, with well-turned 
bilges, a lovely, easy run, sharp ends with considerable 
flare, and a pleasing profile. She is a beautiful job of 
bronze plating, the fore and aft seams being lapped to 
save the weight of the liners. Although the smallest of 
the four, she has good bearing surface and should carry 
her sail well. 

Alongside of her at Bristol is the Crane-designed 
Weetamoe. Here we have the narrowest boat of the four, 
with slack, easy bilges, a beautifully cast and shaped 
lead keel, and fine ends. She should prove very slippery 
and looks as if she would be a hard boat to beat if she 
can carry her sail. The sections remind us somewhat of 
Mr. Crane’s successful eight-metre and six-metre yachts, 
although her ends look somewhat sharper. 

Both of the boats at Bristol look smallér than the two 
at Lawley’s yard, but this difference in appearance may 
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be due to the size of the shops in which they are being 
built. The Paine-designed Yankee was all plated. In her 
ends she showed, apparently, the influence of the Inter- 
national Rule, the bow sections being round, without 
much flare, and the stern fine. On a long water line, with 
narrow beam and easy bilges, she may furnish a surprise. 
With the scaffolding still around her it was hard to judge 
of her appearance, but she did not look as “‘pretty”’ a 
boat as the two just described. 

Alongside of her is the Whirlwind, designed by L. 
Francis Herreshoff. The largest of the four, and wider 
than Yankee, she looks like a big boat, this appearance 
being heightened by the fact that she is planked with 
wood over steel frames — two skins of mahogany with a 
total thickness of 25 inches. She is a double-ender, as 
are most of this designer’s recent boats, and she has a 
beaut fully turned underbody, and long, easy sailing 
lines. No International Rule influence here. She ought to 
be a wonder in her own conditions — whatever these 
are. Some experts opine that in a breeze she’ll prove the 
best. Others, equally expert, hold that she will be at her 
best in light to moderate breezes. In the face of this we 
must needs withhold our opinion. 

Built to the scantling requirements (Lloyds’), the 
hulls of all these four yachts look much more substantial 
than we are used to seeing in America’s Cup defenders. 
They should be good for many years of racing or cruis- 
ing. But when one looks at the spars some doubt occurs 
as to whether the rig is not going to be the weak point of 
the boats this year. With single, hollow spars, some 165 
feet or more in length, will the yachts be able to keep 
these sticks in during a moderately hard breeze and 
jump of sea such as makes up cff Block island with the 
wind coming from any direction? It is a foregone con- 
clusion that a number of masts will go during the season, 
in spite of all the engineering brains expended on their 
“‘staying.’’ Which seems too bad when so much effort 
has been expended on getting a safe-and-sane hull. And 
if any races for the Cup have to be called off this year 
in a 25- to 28-mile breeze, as was the case in 1920, we'll 
hear another howl about modern yacht construction. 

It looks as if all the four candidates will be overboard in 
April or the first half of May. Probably the first time any 
of them will come together will be at the New York Yacht 
Club Spring Regatta in June. If any of them do come . 
west for that race, it may be the only time they will be 
raced on the Sound this season, as most of their time will 
be spent off Newport. Whiriwind’s program provides for 
her spending May around Boston, getting rigging 
stretched, etc., and June on the Sound getting thor- 
oughly tuned up. The managers of the other cup yachts 
have not yet announced their plans. 












In the World of Yachting 





MALCOLM D. VAIL 


Bel on Lake Michigan, where they race the smaller classes hard under the frequently 
trying conditions of that large body of open water, ‘“‘ Mal”’ Vail ranks high as a helmsman 
and skipper in the large and popular 20-rater class. Sailing the old ‘‘ Ariel,’’ butlt ten years 
ago, he is always up near the top of the class, and although now about the oldest boat in the 
fleet, it is believed that ‘‘Ariel’’ has won more championships than any yacht that has ever 
satled on Lake Michigan. 

‘* Mal”’ is web-footed, for most of his time from May to October is spent afloat. Even during 
the off season he and his crew are busy figuring out how they can coax a bit more speed out of 
their ‘‘ crack”’ ‘‘ R”’ boat, and he finds time for cruising and for sailing in the classic Mackinac 
long distance race, in which he has finished first twice and taken two seconds out of seven 
races. 

Beginning his sailing career on the Maine coast back in 1901, before he was out of school, 
Malcolm Vazti had two years’ experience in an 18-foot catboat before he was transferred by 
his family to Green Bay, Wisconsin. Here he sailed small boats of various types and rigs, 
until he fell heir to an 18-foot centerboard sloop in which he indulged his love of cruising by 
making long voyages on Lakes Michigan and Huron, and up the North Channel, until 
graduation from college. 

Following that important event, he served an apprenticeship in Class P, at that time tn its 
heydey, satling the old ‘‘ Illinois,’’ and was fortunate in getting a fine training under Otto 
Schoenwerk and Roy Barkal in the ‘‘ Olympian”’ and “‘ South Shore.”’ In 1915 he went into 
the R Class under Clark Wright and Ogden McClurg, and after the death of the latter he 
bought the ‘‘ Ariel,’’ with Edward Sheridan, and has been racing her ever since. His racing 
record as skipper or a member of the crew in this class shows five firsts, two seconds, and 
one third, in eight Lipton Cup series against the best 20-raters on the Lake. Which is some 
record with a boat that has long been out-bualt. 









The Star Class Goes Modern 





By Cuartes E. Lucxg, Jr. 


ACED with the necessity of modernizing its rig if 

the present rate of increase of about one hundred 
boats a year was to be maintained, the International 
Star Class Yacht Racing Association at its annual 
meeting last October at New Orleans approved the 
change which will result in some seven hundred craft 
the world over sporting a new and loftier rig in the 
near future. In fact, March 1st saw the new require- 
ments go into effect. 

During the past winter a special committee, composed 
of Prescot Wilson, Ernest Ratsey, and Francis Sweis- 
guth, has been working on the specifications of the 
modern rig and now, with its work completed, Stars 
will shortly be blossoming out in new dress. Gone is 
the overhanging boom and squatty appearance, while 
tumbling overboard to reef the after end of the sail will 
be now a thing of the past. Without increasing the sail 
area one iota, the new, taller inboard rig is faster, 
especially on the wind, makes for a better balanced 
boat, and adds greatly to the appearance of the craft. 

As was expected when the change was contemplated 
last year, the modern rig has found immediate favor 
here, and abroad it has brought unprecedented popu- 
larity to the Stars. A large fleet has been racing at 
Cannes all winter, while the Flotte de Paris is also 
having considerable success. With an additional fleet 


now organizing at Villefranche, in the south of France, 
and the squadron on the Solent showing activity com- 
mensurate with its having captured the recent Mid- 
winter Championship at Havana, the prospects on the 
Continent never looked brighter. There is an excellent 
possibility that Portugal will join the ranks, while 
Germany also will soon have to be reckoned with. 
Austria, Switzerland, and Italy are all figured as early 
possibilities in Europe. 

Among the other nations in which at least a nucleus 
for a Star fleet now exists may be mentioned Australia, 
Java, Trinidad, Honduras, and Venezuela. And at 
Batavia, and in New South Wales, there are also signs 
of interest. 

When it is considered that such far-flung groups as 
those at English Bay, Vancouver, at the Hawaiian 
Islands, and in Cuba, New Zealand and Philippines, 
have long been well established, it becomes apparent 
that the [nternational Star Class is achieving con- 
siderable world-wide popularity. Due to the change in 
rig it may be said that the foreign prospects were never 
brighter for continued success. 

In bringing about an alteration in the rig of a class 
enjoying so wide a usage as the Star, a multitude of 
factors have to be considered, not the least of which 
is the expense. As matters now stand the use of the 
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Sail and rigging plans of the new rig adopted by the International Star Class Association. Published by permission of the I. S. C. Y. R. A. 
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April, 1930 


modern rig is entirely optional, but it is considered a 
certainty that in a relatively short time its superior 
sailing qualities will see it displace the older, longer 
footed mainsail. By splicing the old mast to give it the 
required length, much of the extra expense will be elim- 
inated, while the two additional short stays required, 
and the extra spreader, are not major considerations. 

Coming down to cold, hard facts, the change which 
will affect hundreds of racing yachtsmen the world over 
leaves the hull exactly as it was designed by William 
Gardner 19 years ago. The height of the mast has been 
increased from 27 feet to 31 feet 9 inches, while the 
boom has been shortened from 18 feet 4% inches to 
14 feet 7 inches. The sail measurements follow: 


Mainsail Jib 
Id New Old New 
ie eee 2 aan 29’ 6” 18’ 4” a ea 
Leech..... 28’ 10” = -. TU 2" 
Foot.....%. 18’ 414” -_— so A 7 ae 


It will be noted that the jib as well as the mainsail is 
a trifle loftier and a bit more inboard. Planking require- 
ments on the hull are unchanged, as are the stem, 
frames, keelson, deck beams, deck, cockpit and fasten- 
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ings. The same four-inch variation in mast step position 
prevails, while hollow, grooved, and built-up spars are 
still barred. The restrictions as to the keel are the same 
as they have been, while the batten measurements have 
naturally been altered somewhat to conform with the 
new sail dimensions, which do not materially change 
the area of canvas allowed. 

Simple as the few alterations are, they have already 
done much to increase interest in the Star Class. To 
maintain a rate of growth as phenomenal as the Gardner 
one-design slcons have been in the past is a difficult 
task, but for the time being this should be accom- 
plished. The figures below tell the real story as to the 
precedent which has been set. 


End of Year Boats Fleets 
SE cs che daa 9s aie ae hk be 80 5 
RE rey 3 oF Bex 110 9 
See ee 160 14 
BRS 3°. Sik ds \ wana oe eedeeel 270 27 
IN sd sa hah cas ov ble ey 9 2 aera 340 29 
PS ore tas tenn sa slew hte ane 404 30 
(NRE SER SSD SEAS San Fire go 486 34 
co coed vicky ebhcch ke rem 563 38 
BOs 325 ty ed os nobis 663 42 
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The Old Sequoza 


But now displaced on time’s profluent tide, 
Smoke-belching hulls of steel have seized her throne; 
Disused, forgotten, like Antoinette she rides 

To obscure death — renounced by all — alone. 


he day is warm and tiny fleecy clouds 

Hang motionless against the azure skies, 
And like an old Queen, throneless, but yet proud, 
At her moorings the old Sequoia lies. 


She seems to dream of days long gone to rest, 

When dockside loafers cheered her, outward 
bound, 

When like a greyhound, freed of leash, she pressed 

Her foaming bows to seaward, down the Sound. 


A score of times she raced around the Horn, 
Outdistancing tall ships from every hail; 
Fleet as a gull, as out from soundings borne, 
Her lofty canvas spread unto the gale. 


Then merchant nations traded East and West, 

And shipping then fought now forgotten wars. 
Known was her fame. Her speed dismayed the best; 
Legion her conquests. Few her conquerors. 


Her once bright paint now flakes along the run. 

Her tight-caulked planking’s spread and streaked with 
rust. 

The tarry shrouds hang slack from age and sun: 

Her blackened masts shift in their steps, untrussed. 


Mute is the bell, and weathered green, that used 
To chime the fleeting hours of the past. 

Her ballast’s gone — by unrelenting Jews 
Bought for old iron. Dishonor now at last! 


She deigns to sit — unheeding her death knell, 
And view, through age-dimmed eyes, her vast domain, 
And nod to passing steamers on their swell. 
The old Sequoia is a Queen again. 
Epwin L. Horcukiss. 








Three New Yachts for the Bermuda Race 


N this and the follow- 

ing two pages we are 
fortunate to be able to 
reproduce the plans of three 
new craft which will com- 
pete in the 1930 Bermuda 
Race — a yawl, a schooner 
and a cutter —from the 
boards of three different 
naval architects, and all 
designed under the new 
measurement rule for the 
race. |. 
The plans of the jib- 
headed yawl on this page 
are from designs by Spark- 
man & Stephens, of New 
York, and show a com- 
paratively narrow craft 
with moderate rig, with 
features in her lines and 


Sail plan of the 
52-foot yawl. 






be easily driven with a small 
sail plan, a fast, comfort- 
able, and easily handled 
craft under all conditions. 
The freeboard is good; ends 
are moderate. The body 
plan shows considerable 
deadrise and very moderate 
bilges, while all the fore and 
aft lines, especially the wa- 
ter lines and diagonals, are 
long and easy. The heavy 
lead keel will make up for 
any apparent lack of sta- 
bility due to moderate beam 
and slack bilges. 

The yawl rig was frankly 
adopted because the de- 
signers believed it to be 
favored under the ‘“‘rig al- 
lowances”’ of the Bermuda 
Race Rule. Nevertheless, 














sections reminiscent of craft 
built under the Interna- 
tional Rule of measurement. 


analysis shows that it is ex- 
cessive neither in height nor 
breadth, and that it is well 








She will sail in Class B, with = 


a rating of about 40, her 

dimensions being: l.o.a. 52’; l.w.l. 37’ 3’’; beam, 10’ 3”; 
draft, 7’ 7’’; sail area, 1200 sq. ft.; displacement, 33,000 
pounds. She is a flush-decker, and rapidly nearing com- 








proportioned to allow fine 
balance under headsails and mizzen, or mainsail and 
staysail —in other words, reefing will be almost un- 
necessary. 
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Le at Lines and sections. 








pletion at the Minneford Yacht Yard, City Island, N. Y., 
being very ruggedly built of the finest materials, and 
fully up to Lloyd’s strictest requirements. 

The designer’s idea was to produce a hull which would 











The interior accommodation plan was adopted with 
racing needs in view, yet is well adapted to ordinary 
cruising. Her performance against heavier, beamier boats 
with greater sail spread will be watched with interest. 






































Interior layout. 





















An Unusuai Schooner 


HE schooner pictured on this page is dubbed 

‘“‘unusual”’ because she is far different in design 
from the usual cruising schooner, and because of her 
‘‘chopped-off” stern, the latter being undoubtedly due 
to the influence of the Bermuda Race Rule, under which 
she was designed by C. Sherman Hoyt, of H. J. Gielow, 
Inc., for George E. Roosevelt. She is a flush deck craft, 
with good freeboard, generous beam, moderate sheer 
and short ends. The sections are firm, yet easy, and the 
fore and aft lines are unusually sweet for a boat of her 
beam. Her dimensions are: l.o.a. 60’ 9’’; l.w.1. 50°; beam, 
extreme, 15’ 7”; beam, l.w.l., 14’ 6’; draft, 9’ 7”; dis- 
placement, 43% tons; sail area, 2300 sq. ft.; rating under 
Bermuda Race rule, 52.8. 

While this interesting craft reminds one somewhat of 
Nifia, whose plans appeared in YACHTING for June, 
1928, her lines appear somewhat easier, especially when 
the buttock lines are compared, which should help her 
























Sail plan of the 
61-foot schooner. 























in running and reaching, points of sailing on which Nifia 
is reputed to be not at her best. The short counter will 
not appear attractive to some eyes, yet it is efficient, 
and will seem more acceptable as one grows used to it. 

The schooner rig, with jib-headed mainsail and gaff 
foresail, was chosen in the belief that it would be the 
most efficient in all-around going, especially when the 
Bermuda Race rig allowance is taken into consideration. 
The forestaysail and foresail are both large, as in most 
of the recent Alden schooner designs, giving a fine hard 
weather rig, and allowing a cloud of light canvas to be 
set in the area forward of the mainmast. 

This craft is well under way in a Nova Scotia ship- 
yard, and is expected to be ready to face the starter off 
Sarah’s Ledge on June 22nd. She looks like a very fast 
boat, and should be well up at the finish. 
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A Class B Bermuda Racer 
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MONG the 25 or more starters which seem assured 
in this year’s Bermuda Race, at least two will be 
jib-headed cutters—Frank Draper’s well known Flying 
Cloud, and a new 50-foot over all boat whose plans are 
reproduced on this page. The latter was designed by 
F. J. Wells, for himself, and is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion at Reuben Heisler’s yard at Chester, Nova Scotia. 
The plans show her to have moderate ends, good free- 
board and deadrise, short ends and considerable draft, 
and quite a spread of canvas in her jib-headed rig. Her 
dimensions are: l.o.a. 50’; l.w.l. 406”; beam, 12’9”; 
draft, 8’8’’; sail area, 1750 sq. ft.; displacement, 43,000 
Ibs. She fits in Class B, and will rate approximately 41. 
Though her beam is fairly generous, it is not carried 
out very far fore and aft, both the entrance and run be- 
ing quite fine, which would seem to denote that her best 
point of sailing would be with a light to moderate breeze 
and lump of a sea forward of the beam. 

The layout is a little unusual, but quite attractive, 
with double stateroom aft, large main cabin with three 
built-in berths, large ’thwartships galley, and two berths 
forward. A toilet room is abreast the companion steps 
to port, while there is an abundance of locker and closet 
space. A motor will be installed well aft. 


Sheer plan, body 
plan and half- 
breadth plan. 


Arrangement plan. 
































A 64-Foot Motor Ketch 


HE 64-foot motor ketch illustrated herewith was 

designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, 
Mass., for Dr. Lester D. Wise, Long Branch, N. J., and is 
now being built by Hodgdon Brothers, East Boothbay, 
Maine, for delivery in May. The general lines of the 
new boat follow the type of Bluefish quite closely, but 
she is larger and has a fine double stateroom cabin aft, 
something which has not previously appeared in smaller 
Hand-designed boats of this type. 

As the lines indicate, this boat is strictly a seagoing 
one, capable of going anywhere at any time, including 
crossing the ocean. Her construction is exceptionally 
strong, the frames being double molded white oak, and 
planking 134 inch Georgia pine, and all frame parts pro- 
portionately strong and substantial. All decks and 
deck trim are of teak, the interior is finished in paneled 
cream white pine with walnut trim, and no expense is 
being spared to make her a perfect cruiser. 

The main engine is a 175 h.p., 3 to 1 reduction gear 
Hall-Scott. The fuel tanks carry about 800 gallons and 
the fresh water tank about 450 gallons. Ballast, 10 tons. 

Dr. Wise’s new boat presents a very attractive ap- 





























pearance and will make a notable addition to the rapidly 
growing fleet of real cruisers. 

The general dimensions of this boat are: 64’3”’ o.a., 
57'2” w.l., 14/10” beam, and 5’9” draft. 








Interior accommodation plan of the 64-foot motor ketch designed by W. H. Hand for Dr. Lester D. Wise. 


A 103-Foot Diesel Auxiliary Schooner for West Indies Cruising 


HILE we do not hear a great deal about it, it isa 
fact that long distance cruising is increasing in 
popularity, especially winter cruising in the warmer lat- 


Sail plan of the 103-foot schooner. 



































itudes. The handsome 103-foot schooner whose plans 
appear on this and the following page was designed es- 
pecially for cruising in the West Indies during the win- 
ter months, and it is expected that work will be started 
on her in the spring. The plans were drawn for an 
Altantic City yachtsman by Chester A. Nedwidek, of 
New York, and show a gaff-headed schooner 103 feet 
over all, 80 feet water line and 22 feet beam, with sail 
area of 4700 sq. ft. in the four lowers. An Atlas Im- 
perial Diesel motor will be installed, with ample fuel and 
water tanks assuring a large cruising radius. 

Accommodations for the owner and guests include a 
double stateroom, three single staterooms, large main 
cabin, bath room and toilet room, and attractive sunken 
deckhouse abaft the foremast, with dumb waiter lead- 
ing to the large galley below. There is also a captain’s 
stateroom, and six berths forward for the crew. Espe- 
cial attention has been paid to ventilation and locker 
and stowage space, features of great importance on long 
cruises in tropical waters. 

Ballast is about equally divided inside and out. This 
distribution of weight, coupled with the hull design, 
should assure a comfortable performance in bad weather, 
and the lines and sail plan indicate good sailing 
qualities in all weathers. The Diesel motor and big 
fuel capacity will enable her to make good runs when 


the wind fails. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 103-foot schooner described on preceding page. 





A Fine Alden Schooner 


ERE are the plans of an Alden-designed Diesel 

auxiliary schooner now nearing completion at 
Pendleton’s yard, Wiscasset, Maine, for Guy P. Gan- 
nett, of Augusta, Maine, who expects to use her for 
cruising along the Maine coast during the coming sum- 
mer and in West Indies waters in the winter. She is 93 
feet over all, 70 feet water line, 19 feet 6 inches beam, 
and draws 11 feet of water. The lines indicate a good 
-turn of speed, while a 100 h.p. Standard Diesel motor 
and fuel tankage of 800 gallons will take care of matters 
in calm weather. Both water and fuel tanks are lo- 
cated beneath the cabin floors, with a 40-gallon gasoline 
tank on deck for use of auxiliaries, launch, etc. 

The accommodations below decks are excellent, and 
include a very large main cabin, two large double state- 
rooms, two single staterooms, captain’s stateroom, large 
’thwartships galley, and most comfortable crew’s quar- 
ters. In addition, there are two toilet rooms and com- 
bination bath and toilet room aft, and crew’s toilet room 
forward. 


Sail plan, Alden schooner. 
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Interior layout. 
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HE accompanying 

plans are from the board 
of Charles D. Mower, and 
‘show an attractive small 
yawl of moderate draft with 
centerboard working through 
the iron keel. She was built 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
for a Chicago yachtsman, 
who wanted a comfortable, 
safe, smart craft in which 
his two sons could enjoy 
cruising and day sailing on a 
small lake tributary to Lake 
Michigan. Her dimensions 
are: l.o.a. 30/10”; I.w.l. 23’; 
beam, 9/1’; draft, without 
board, 3’6”; sail area, 536 
sq. ft. 

In action, the little boat 
has fully borne out the hopes 
of the designer and owner, 
being fast, able, dry and 
easily handled. The cockpit 
is comfortable for several 
people on afternoon sails, 
and the two-berth cabin, 
with toilet room, galley, 








A Small Shoal Draft Yawl for Cruising and Day Sailing 
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Sail plan of the 31-foot Mower-designed yawl. 
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(Above) Lines and sections. (Below) Interior accommodation plan. 














lockers, etc., has proved quite 
adequate for cruising. The 
rig, with no bowsprit and 
good bumpkin from which 
to handle the mizzen, is 
easy to handle at all times. 
The forepeak affords plenty 
of space for stowage of sails, 
gear, etc. 

The cockpit is self-bail- 
ing, and under it is installed 
the 4-cylinder Universal 
motor, which drives the 
boat at a very lively clip. 
Water and gasoline tanks 
are located under the cock- 
pit seats. 

The centerboard trunk is 
narrow, with plenty of space 
to get around its forward 
end, leaving the cabin quite 
roomy, while hinged leaves 
on either side of the trunk 
form a table when opened 
out. With good bearing sur- 
face in the ends, and mod- 
erate beam, the little boat 
carries her sail well. 




















Sail plan and inboard profile and accommodation plan of Etak, 
designed by Cox & Stevens. 








Etak—A Seagoing Schooner 


FINE addition to the fleet of the New York Yacht 
Club which is now under construction and which 

will be seen in New York waters the coming season is the 
seagoing Diesel auxiliary schooner Etak, whose plans 
appear on this page. This handsome craft was designed 
by Cox & Stevens, Inc., to give the maximum of comfort 
to owner, guests and crew, and at the same time have a 
good turn of speed under both sail and power. Her 
dimensions are: l.o.a. 134’2’; l.w.l. 100’; beam, 28’; 
draft, 16’. The construction conforms to Lloyd’s highest 
rating, with steel hull, and deck, rails, deckhouses, etc., 
of teak. A Winton Diesel motor of 200 h.p. is expected to 
develop a speed of over 9 miles an hour, while two Hill 
Diesel auxiliaries and accompanying batteries will take 
care of lighting, electric sail and boat hoists, capstans, etc. 
The accommodations below decks include a large 
double stateroom for the owner, with maid’s room close 
by, three single staterooms, three bath rooms, combina- 
tion living and dining room the full width of the ship, 
deck saloon, and unusually fine quarters for the crew. 


































































































West Palm Beach Regatta Proves Eventful 
(Continued from page 61) 

Henry B. Rea, West Palm Beach, in Maggie, a 30-foot 
craft, registered the speediest time the first day and was 
the scratch boat Saturday. He failed to turn his first 
buoy properly, and in turning around to rectify his 
error, lost enough time to keep him from catching the 
field. The other three finished almost even with very 
little water showing between. Cora S., an A. C. F. 
cruiser, owned by Kenneth Smith, Palm Beach, was 
first, with another A. C. F., owned by David McCul- 
lough, also of Palm Beach, taking second honors. Frank 
Huckins, Jacksonville, in his Fairform Flyer, was third. 

Phil Pence, a West Palm Beach boy, gave the crowd a 
great thrill the second day when his Class D outboard 
pulled a complete somersault, directly in front of the 
judges’ boat, just as Pence was whipping across the finish 
line of the second heat. Hitting a backwash from a pre- 
ceding craft, the Kozak went up into the air, turned over 
beautifully and sent Pence flying to one side. 
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Boat Owner Time Time Points 
151 Hydroplanes, limitec, 2 heats, 5 miles each 
Miss Buckeye Gibson Bradfield 6:01.2 6:08 400 
Miss Meadowmere II Chris Ripp 6:07 6:10 200 
Bay Head II Chris Ripp 6:09 6:30 100 
151 Hydroplanes, unlimited, 2 heats, 10 miles each 
Sparrow Elmer Johnston 12:24 12:21 400 
Bay Head Chris Ripp 12:26 13:31.3 200 
Buckeye G. Bradfield 13:47 16:15 100 
Outboards, Class B, 2 heats, 5 miles each 
Buckshot Jim Daniels 8:15 8:05 300 
Hurricane J. T. Millikin 8:11.1 8:10.3 250 
Sunny Girl B. E. Lamb D.N. F. 8:10 100 
Outboards, Class C, 2 heats, 5 miles each 
Muriel T. Chestnut 7:06 7:24.4 400 
W. P. B. Baby J. T. Millikin 7:10 7:29 200 
Hurricane J. T. Millikin 7:37 8:06.2 100 
Outboards, Class D, 2 heats, 5 miles each 
W. P. B. Baby No. 1 J. T. Millikin 6:36.4 6:52.3 400 
Brunehilde B. E. Lamb 6:56.3 6:53 150 
W. P. B. Baby No. 2 J. T. Millikin 6:49.2 D. N. F. 100 
Runabouts, under 200 h.p., three heats, 2 at 5, 1 at 10 miles 
Adriatic W. Lambert 7:30.2 7:40 13:58 600 
ae AS oe R. B. Strassburger 7332 9:16 16:35 170 
Sea Lyon Jack Rutherford 14:32 100 
Runabouts, over 200 h.p., 3 heats, 2 at 5, 1 at 10 miles 
Sea Lyon Mendelson 6:53 6:52.4 13:57 600 
Adriatic W. Lambert 6:59.4 7:03.3 14:09 300 
Chris Craft E. R. Jones D.N.F. 7:14.2 15:49 75 
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O anyone interested in ocean racing —and the 

tribe is increasing day by day—the coming 
Bermuda Race is one which cannot help but provide 
much food for thought. The principal reason being that 
no less than five new boats, designed to the special 
measurement rule, are scheduled to cross bowsprits 
with close to thirty more or less ordinary cruising craft, 
built to no rule at all. On paper, at least, a couple of 
the new creations look as though they could clean up 
the average boat with ease. If they do, and if they also 
prove to be good, comfortable, able craft into the bar- 
gain, then the style of naval architecture for cruising 
craft is due to undergo a change. On the other hand, 
if they should develop faults in the eyes of the cruising 
fraternity, a large majority of cruising craft will con- 
tinue to be designed and built along lines evolved 
from the “‘semi-fisherman” type, which has certainly 
proved its value in the past few years. I have been 
fortunate in having had a pre-view of the plans of 
three of the new boats. One is a bit radical, being quite 
narrow, slack-bilged, with a small rig. The second is of 
more normal form, but with quite a sizable rig. The 
third resembles Nifia, yet has some radical features, 
such as a very short stern. Of course, there are plenty of 
‘‘angles,’’ as the boys say, which are fully as important 
as the design of the boat when it comes to figuring out 
a boat’s performance in a long distance race. And these 
‘‘angles’’ are sometimes fully as hard to dope out as 
the design. Which makes the race just that much more 
interesting — and uncertain. When the final returns 
come in, and the inside story comes out — if it ever 
does — we'll have a lot of fun figuring out what kind 
of hulls and rigs to build for the 1931 Transatlantic 
Race. 

* * * 

Very few racing yachtsmen have awakened to the fact 
that an entirely new set of racing rules will be in force 
next season. To be sure, they are, as a whole, quite 
similar to those which we are used to racing under. 
Nevertheless, there are a few very important changes, 
and unless the racing helmsman knows what they 
are, he is apt to come a cropper. The same thing applies 
to race committees which, in some clubs, are as ignorant 
of the rules as many of the skippers upon whom they 
sit in judgment. Two cases in which race committees 
were shown to be quite incompetent came up before the 
delegates of the Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound at the 
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recent annual meeting, when two appeals from decisions 
were made public. Why is it that yacht clubs don’t 
take more care in the selection of their race committees? 
And why don’t some of the committees take their 
jobs a bit more seriously? Racing men who are dis- 
satisfied with the committee of their own club should get 
up on their hind legs and see that something is done 
about it. 
* * * 

After talking with a man conversant with motor 
boat racing, I gather that there seems to be a pretty 
strong feeling that Sir Henry Segrave is going to lift 
the Harmsworth Trophy next September at Detroit, 
and come pretty close to showing the world the first 
100-mile-an-hour boat. The reason being that Sir Henry 
will have as a power plant two of those Rolls-Royce 
Schneider Cup motors, which are said to be more power- 
ful than any motor which we can produce in this coun- 
try at the present time. The first Miss England showed 
astonishing speed for a single-engined boat when they 
finally got her going, so evidently the Britons are just 
as good as we are, if not better, at designing fast hydro- 
plane hulls. Put a super-power plant in one of those 
hulls, and you have Miss England II —a boat which 
should naturally instill‘a feeling of fear and dread in the 
bosoms of her competitors. Well, Gar Wood hasn't 
lowered his flag yet. Perhaps he won't do it in Septem- 
ber, regardless of the fact that the odds seem to be swing- 
ing against him. 

* * * 

My old friend Weston Martyr has evidently had a 
change of heart. In that most captivating book of his, 
The Perfect Ship, he apparently got his fill of Marconi 
mainsails on schooners in his perfect ship, the South- 
seaman. And now he simply can’t say enough in favor 
of a staysail-rigged schooner —and_ staysail-riggers 
have Marconi mainsails, don’t they, Wes? Well, seems 
to me that I remember that some wise man or other 
came out once with a statement that only damfools 
never changed their minds, or words to that effect. 
So, Wes isn’t a damfool, anyway, a fact which I’ve 
known for several years. Not only that, but he has 
stowed away many leagues of deep sea sailing under his 
belt, in boats differing widely in both hull and rig 
design. Which makes his opinions quite worth while. 
Maybe, after banging around in a staysail-rigger 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The Ideal Ocean Cruiser. 


Dear Skipper: 
I HOPE you haven’t forgotten the letter I wrote you about 
the famous Cruising Club of America cruising about their 
anchors in Lloyds Harbor that was so funny (the letter, I 
mean) that you almost paid me ten cents a word for it. Well, 
I have occasion now to write you about the winter meeting of 
the Cruising Club at which the ideal ocean cruising yacht came 
up for discussion. Only don’t think this letter is going to be 
funny. It will be sad, and I think you were quite right to go toa 
family party that night and pass up the discussion. 

The idea of the meeting was perfectly jake. But you know 
how it is, Skipper, when a bunch of cruising blokes get together 
and talk things over. They don’t convince anybody else, but 
just confirm their own prejudices, and the birds that talk 
loudest (only I don’t mean Gordon and Sam because they both 
went to sleep) have the strongest prejudices. The idea of the 
meeting, as I say, was that W. P. Stephens would read the 
opinions of three famous cruising men, as previously published 
in The Yachting Monthly, and that our own cruising talent 
would then remove their lights from under their bushels and 
confirm or repudiate the opinions of the experts. 

Well, our new Commodore was away cruising in the West 
Indies, so our past Commodore, George Bonnell, stood up and 
introduced as chairman a man whom he called the Grand Old 
Man of yachting, and didn’t mention his name, and said he 
was going to lead the discussion. I happened to be sitting next 
to Koke Stephens, who is W. P.’s son, and so I asked Koke who 
his father was and he said he’d never seen him before, and that 
left me so confused that I missed Mr. Stephens’s reading of the 
first few questions. By the time I got it straightened out in my 
own mind that the Grand Old Man of yachting is actually 
Koke’s father and that Koke was only fooling in that dry way 
he has, Mr. Stephens had come to the question, ‘What men 
would you choose to go with you on an ocean cruise — friends 
or paid hands?” 

And I heard that. The answers by the three famous Britishers 
which Mr. Stephens then read were as follows: Mr. George 
Martin: I would take both friends and paid hands. Mr. Weston 
Martyr: I would take only friends. Mr. Conor O’Brien: I would 
take only paid hands. That question having been conclusively 
answered, Mr. Stephens proceeded to the next. 

‘“‘Would you want high or low freeboard?” And the answers, 
as I recall them, were, Mr. Martin: High freeboard. Mr. 
Martyr: No answer. Mr. O’Brien: Low freeboard. The question 
was then thrown open for discussion and John Alden got up 
and said that freeboard was all a matter of design, and that the 
question could not be answered empirically. Only he said it 
more scientifically than that, and the whole Cruising Club was 
confused on the question of freeboard until Charley Marsland 
stood up (he was well able to) and said that freeboard depended 
entirely on the point of view. He said high freeboard was fine 
if you were cruising in the open sea, but that if you were cruis- 
ing in Lloyds Harbor, where the Cruising Club centers its 
activities, it was very dangerous. I don’t remember how many 
members of the club Charley said had drowned because they 
couldn’t reach the deck of the Flying Cloud after they had 
toppled overboard, but on a rising vote the club decided that 
low freeboards are essential for cruising yachts. 

About this time a fine-looking fellow with smooth shaven 
face and head whose name I didn’t catch said he’d like to say 
something about racing on the Clyde, but Mr. Stephens went 
on to the next question, which was: ‘‘Would you want a rail, 
lifelines, or bulwark,”’ and the answers from the experts were, 
Mr. Martin: A rail. Mr. Martyr: Lifelines. Mr. O’Brien: 
Bulwarks. In discussion Mr. Alden was asked to speak and he 
gave it as his opinion that the height of rail or bulwark was 
largely a matter of design. Whereupon — although I knew I 
had no business to do it—I got up and plumped for a low 
rail like Hotspur’s. Then the gentleman with the smooth face 
and head said that he didn’t want to monopolize the evening, 
but that in his experience racing Sixes on the Clyde the height 
of rail was a mattah of no importance whatevah. 

That question having been disposed of, Mr. Stephens read: 
“What is your opinion about skylights, hatches or other 
fittings?’’ And he followed with the answers of the experts. 
Mr. Martin: Plenty of skylights. Mr. Martyr: No deck 
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openings at all. Mr. O’Brien: Skylights, if used, should be 
leakproof. 

Then the gentleman with the smooth face, head, and voice 
said that he regretted monopolizing all the discussion but that 
when he raced the Nina in the Fastnet — and there Sam Weth- 
erill woke up and shouted, “ Staysail rigs be blowed, Sherman,” 
and I recognized the gentleman as Sherman Hoyt, the man who 
discovered after all these years that the Nina is not a schooner 
at all but just a two-masted sloop. 

I wanted very much to ask Sherman whether in his opinion 
the sloop Nina should give back all the cups she has won racing 
in schooner classes, but George Bonnell got the floor and said 
something very complimentary about squaresails. George is the 
man who practically discovered squaresails and he stands ready 
to give me one for the Hotspur any time I’m foolish enough to 
ask for it. Well, Mr. Stephens then observed a fanatical look 
in my eye which indicated I was about to hold forth on spin- 
nakers vs. squaresails and went hurriedly on with the questions. 

They, and their formal answers, were as follows: 

“What rig would you employ for the ideal ocean cruiser?” 
Mr. Martin: Cutter. Mr. Martyr: Staysail. Mr. O’Brien: 
Ketchantine. 

“Would you have yards, a squaresail or spinnaker — and 
why?” Mr. Martin: Squaresail — just because. Mr. Martyr: 
Staysail rig — no reason. Mr. O’Brien: No answer. 

“Gaff or Bermudian sails —loosefooted or laced?’’ Mr. 
Martin: Gaff — loosefooted. Mr. Martyr: Staysail rig. Mr. 
O’Brien: Marconi — laced. 

“Rigging screws or lanyards?’ Mr. Martin: Rigging screws. 
Mr. Martyr: Staysail rig. Mr. O’Brien: Lanyards. 

“Would you steer with a tiller or a wheel — and why?” 
Mr. Martin: Tiller — because I always have. Mr. Martyr: 
Staysail rig. Mr. O’Brien: Wheel because Martin likes a tiller. 

That concluded the formal questions and answers. I was 
about to say something complimentary about the Hotspur when 
the preparatory gun for the New Rochelle local was fired and 
the meeting broke up. 

Yes, Skipper, it was an interesting though not convincing 
evening, and I hope you will see fit to publish this description 
in your pamphlet so that your readers will realize what they 
miss by not belonging to the Cruising Club. At the next meeting 
I am going to propose that the name of the club be changed to 
the Racing and Designing Association of America, and if I 


am asked for my resignation you will know why. 
ALFRED F. Loomis 





Cap Stay Replies to Teva's Challenge 


Editor, YACHTING: 

W itt you kindly give my compliments to that gallant 
sportsman from our West Coast, Captain Clem of Teva? 

His is a most sporting offer as published in YACHTING for Febru- 

ary, and really unfair to the good ship Teva with 40 feet w.1. 

When Nina’s crew challenged any gaff-headed 55-foot w.1. 
schooner on this coast they expected to meet a boat with an o.a. 
length of at least 75 feet and felt they were being liberal in 
suggesting so long an opponent. Although Burgess has given 
Nina a very clever run, her shorter ends and w.|. would not 
produce the speed of the longer ended w.l. boat either down 
hill or reaching. 

Furthermore, with the average direction of winds for October 
and November (Nina was not struck over until December), 
we felt the chances would break about even for Nina’s windward 
qualities and the gaff-header’s reaching and running qualities. 
In the inverse numerical order — Now match Teva's 40-foot 
w.l. against the nameless 55-foot w.l. gaff-header which we 
were ready to take on and show from our point of view what a 
most sporting offer Captain Clem has made. 

The Honolulu Race was much talked of by Nina’s crew 
and in the projected program she would have been entered for 
this race in the year ’31 following the Bermuda Race of ’30, 
which is another disappointment. That happy program has been 
made impossible by unforeseen international complications in 
the form of Class J sloops and also a direct challenge to the 
nation’s honor and Yankee sailors from the Limejuicers for a 
sea fight on the Atlantic in ’31 — provided the London Naval 
Conference leaves any hull afloat in Great Britain that can 
cross to meet us. (Continued on page 142) 








HEN one gets into the field of novels and tales 

of life at sea there is such a bewildering mass to 

choose from that it is difficult to know where to 
start. Here personal taste is, of course, the most potent 
consideration. In the opinion of the writer, recent years 
have seen few noteworthy additions in this group, but 
the abundance of really fine books is remarkable. 

Of the newer lot I should certainly include Steel 
Decks, another stirring tale by James B. Connolly, a 
leading writer of sea fiction. Three novels by Dale 
Collins are excellent reading, Ordeal, The Haven and 
Sentimentalists, in order of publication, as well as of 
excellence. Ralph D. Paine has to his credit Penfold 
Adventure; and Eight Bells, by Frank Waters, is very 
entertaining. Karl W. Detzer portrays the doings of our 
freshwater sailors and fishermen of the Great Lakes in 
The Marked Man. And, by no means neglect John 
Masefield’s Sard Harker; it is in a class by itself. 

Of the classics one cannot neglect Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast; Melville’s Moby Dick; or Kipling’s 
Captains Courageous. In the realm of the pirates, 
Jeffrey Farnol and Charles Boardman Hawes are very 
satisfying, while, of course, Jack London is still read 
and enjoyed. Do not try to rush through Conrad’s 
books if you wish to sense their full measure of en- 
joyment. Personally, I have always favored the Nigger 
of the Narcissus, but also in Typhoon and Mirror of the 
Sea nautical matters occupy a large share of the stage, 
and are not so far subordinated to romantic interest 
as in many other of Conrad’s works. 

Visit the engine room with McFee and get the 
engineer’s viewpoint as he paints it for you in any of 
his excellent works. Casuals of the Sea has always ap- 
pealed to me the most, but in all of them you will find 
much of the color of the Near East and not a little of 
the sailorman’s philosophy. . 

Since but a very iew of the high spots have been 
touched the following selections are included: 


Fiction 
Arrow of Gold Joseph Conrad 
Black Bartlemy’s Treasure Jeffery Farnol 
Broken Stowage D. W. Bone 
Chance Joseph Conrad 
Crested Seas James B. Connolly 
Deep Sea's Toll James B. Connolly 


Part II — Some Suggestions for the Y achtsman’s Library 
By Cuartes E. Lucxg, Jr. 


Peter Simple 
The Pilot 

Poor Jack 

The Privateersman 
Red Rover 
Romance 
Running Free 
Sagas of the Sea 
The Sea Wolf 
The Seiners 

The Seven Seas 
Shadow Line 
South Sea Tales 


The Ship That Found Herself 


Fred Marryat 





James Fenimore Cooper 


Fred Marryat 
Fred Marryat 

J. F. Cooper 
Joseph Conrad 
James B. Connolly 
Joseph L. French 
Jack London 
James B. Connolly 
Rudyard Kipling 
Joseph Conrad 
Jack London 
Rudyard Kipling 


Falk Joseph Conrad 
Fathomless Captain Dingle 
Four Bells Ralph D. Paine 
Head Winds James B. Connolly 
Hiker Joy James B. Connolly 
In Zanzibar Ralph D. Paine 
Lord Jim Joseph Conrad 


Jeffery Farnol 
Oswald Kendall 
Jack London 


Martin Coningsby’s Vengeance 
Missing Island 
The Mutiny of the “ Elsinore”’ 


Omoo 

Open Water 
Outcast of the Islands 
Out of Gloucester 


Herman Melville 
James B. Connolly 
Joseph Conrad 
James B. Connolly 





Tide Rips James B. Connolly 
Trawler James B. Connolly 
Typee Herman Melville 
U-Boat Hunters James B. Connolly 
Victory Joseph Conrad 
Water Witch James F. Cooper 
Wreck of the Grosvenor W. Clark Russell 
Youth Joseph Conrad 


Of the technical and semi-technical group Manfred 
Curry’s Yacht Racing (now out of print, but to be 
reissued in the spring), and Edwin Schoettle’s Sazling 
Craft are indispensable among the more recent volumes. 
The former will win ‘many races for you if you can 
decide which of Curry’s ‘‘dope’’ to use, and the latter 
will tell you about more types of racing boats than 
you ever knew existed. 

So many excellent technical works of one kind or 
another are to be had that space forbids more than a 
general listing, much curtailed at that. The titles are 
sufficiently explanatory. 


Technical Works 


Art of Rigging George Biddlecombe 


Art and Science of Sailmaking S. B. Sadler 

The Complete Yachtsman Heckstall-Smith & DuBoulay 
Diesel Engines D. L. Jones 

Elements of Navigation Henderson 

Elements of Yacht Design Norman Skene 

Galley Guide Alex Moffatt 


Glossary of Sea Terms Gershom Bradford 
Hints to Young Skippers Thomas Fleming Day 
How Sails Are Made and Handled C.G. Davis 

Knots, Splices and Rope Work B. Verrill 

Knots, Useful and Ornamental George Shaw 

Know Your Own Ship Thomas Walton 
Modern Seamanship A. M. Knight 


Navigation George Hosmer 
Navigation for the Amateur Captain Morton 
Naval Architecture Peabody 


Naval Architecture Simplified Chas. Desmond 
Outboard Motor Boats and Engines Bradford Burnham 


Practical Navigation C. H. Cugle 
Ships of the Past C. G. Davis 
Ship Joinery S. G. Duckworth 
Single-Handed Cruising F. B. Cooke 


Small Boat Navigation Sterling 

Small Boat Building H. W. Patterson 

Small Boat Sailing E. F. Knight 

Whys and Wherefores of Navigation Gershom Bradford 

Yacht Cruising Claud Worth 

Yacht Navigation and Voyaging Claud Worth 

Yachting A. E. Bullen & Geoffery Prout 
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Speed! A Chris-Craft runabout and a Bellanca monoplane. 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


Automatic Refrigeration 


OWHERE does food taste as well as on 
the water, with the fine appetite given 
by the day in the open and the tang supplied 
by sun and breeze. But, to be good, food 
must be kept properly and not always does 
the yacht have an efficient refrigerator that 
will maintain the proper temperature at all 
times. Then there is the nuisance and ex- 
pense of buying ice in the cake and transport- 
ing it to the boat, no matter what her size. 
The single hander carries a cake down in a 
bucket, ferries it out in the dinghy and jack- 
asses it below and into the ice box with his 
own hands. On larger craft much the same 
process must be gone through. Only in the 
big boat with a paid crew is the owner re- 
lieved of this job, and even then he may be 
delayed by the necessity of getting ice or 
have the contents of the larder spoiled when 
the ice gives out far from port. 

The automatic refrigerator is the obvious 
solution, but the electrical machines con- 
sume considerable current and are apt to 
drain on the batteries. No one wants the 
electric generator running most of the time, 
particularly when in some otherwise quiet 
anchorage. 

We turn, then, to the new gas burning 
outfits which are noiseless in operation, use 
only a small quantity of bottled gas and will 
make ice cubes as well as keep the box at 
the proper temperature for preserving its 
contents. On a long cruise the advantages of 
the Electrolux are most appreciated. With 
merely a tiny gas flame burning and a trickle 
of water flowing, this device does its work 
steadily and automatically, whether in port 
or cruising away offshore. It is cheaper than 
the old fashioned ice and, what the yachts- 
man will appreciate, extremely economical of 
space. There are no moving parts to wear out 
and need replacement so that it should out- 
last the yacht herself. Installation is sim- 
ple and operation economical — less than 
twenty cents’ worth of bottled gas a day, as 
— with the fifty pounds or so of ice 
needed to do the same work. Electrolux is 
distributed by E. J. Willis Co. of New York. 
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For Cruisers 


In the 1930 edition of the Eldridge Books 
of Harbor Charts, published by Kelvin & 
Wilfrid O. White, further sheets in the form 
of general charts are being added so that a 
yacht may cruise from New York to Boston 
or from Boston to Bar Harbor without using 
any charts besides those in the appropriate 
book. The new charts are coast charts with 
courses and distances, principal lights and 
fog signals, etc., in good bold type. 

At the recent Motor Boat Show the ex- 
hibit of this old line company was as at- 
tractive as it always is, with a complete 
display of nautical instruments of all sorts. 
And there was always some experienced 
navigator in attendance to answer every 
question. A great variety of compasses and 
binnacles for every craft from the smallest 
motor boat to the largest steamship was on 
display, among them a splendid compensat- 
ing binnacle of teak, with 7-inch compass and 


M. E. Fontana’s 63-foot ketch Shawnee, 
equipped with a 92 h.p. Buda M. A. N. 
Diesel as auxiliary power. 


under-lighted card. All metal work was 
chromium plated and it was a handsome 
job. Then there were aviation or bubble sex- 
tants, with French, English and American 
types so that the visitor could compare the 
various methods of measuring the sun’s 
altitude without a horizon. There were also 
several types of recent aviation compasses 
designed for long trips where real piloting is 
necessary. The yachtsman could find many 
things of interest in this fine display of the 
tools of his art. 4 


New Penn Yan Plant Open 


Evidence of the enormous growth of the 
boat industry is given by the new factory of 
Penn Yan Boat Co. The capacity of this fine 
plant is said to be fifty per cent greater than 
the number of boats ever built by a single 
manufacturer, whether under one roof or in 
several factories, and it is designed so that it 
may be enlarged with little trouble. At the 
formal opening in February more than 3,000 
gathered in the new building. Sharing the 
applause with Charles A. Herrmann was 
Ralph M. Brown who has been associated 
with him for more than ten years and has 
done much for the advancement of the 
industry. 

In addition to the new plant, Penn Yan 
will continue to operate the two present 
factories, promising a total production for 
1930 which should establish new figures. 


Buda Diesels 


The yawl Shawnee, 63 feet 4 inches over 
all and 17 feet 4 inches beam, built by Law- 
ley in 1916, has for auxiliary power one of 
the light weight Buda Diesels, a four-cylin- 
der 92 h.p. machine. In a six-hour test it 
drove her at an average speed of ten knots. 

Another interesting Buda installation is in 
the Humphreys 55-footer owned by 
Barber who has expressed his entire satis- 
faction with the outfit, stating that his re- 
pair bills have been nz/, that the engine has 
run without any exhaust smoke, and that 
fuel and oil consumption have been excep- 
tionally low. 
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HAT a way to entertain—the 
Chris-Craft way! So fast is 
f ; * Chris-Craft—so safe and so 
= luxurious — it brings within 
reach the sports and recreations of 


Every Chris - 


Craft inevitably becomes a social cen-~ 


the whole coast~ line! 


ter. Whole parties may go in restful 
luxury at express train speed to distant 
regatta, dinner or dance—to sports and 
recreations every where on water ’7 7 
With a Chris-Craft you find yourself 
more frequently invited and more fre- 
quently inviting social contacts with 
really worth-while folks. The boating 
set is a cheery, happy family, socially 
active and socially worth~-while. In- 


dustrial leaders, statesmen and bankers 


24 Models 7 Runabouts ry Sedans 





34 ft. Commuting Cruiser, 14 passengers, speed up to 40 M. P. H., two 200 H. P. Marine Motors, $15,000 





Every Chris-Craft is water tested before shipment 
—an innovation in the boat building industry. 


find Chris-Craft the means to secure 
needed rest and recreation in limited 
time ld Let Chris-Craft solve your 


recreation and entertainment problem. 






Between the nimble twenty-foot run- 
about and the stately Chris-Craft yacht 
is the widest range of pleasure craft ever 
offered. All are luxuriously cushioned, 
all are seaworthy, safe and fast. All 
have automobile type controls and 
starting, lighting and steering devices. 
Chris-Craft merchants throughout the 
world will demonstrate and describe 
the various models. Illustrated catalog 
may be had by writing 

CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 


404 Detroit Road - Algonac, Michigan 
New York Showrooms: 1 West 52nd St. at 5th Ave. 


ris-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All- Mahogany Motor Boats 


¢ Commuters ¢ Cruisers 2 Yachts +«¢ 20 t0 48 feet + $1895 to $35,000 
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This peppy runabout is one of the four standard models built by the Atlas Boat Co., of 
Menominee, Mich. 


A Flash from W & T 


Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., of Newark, 
N. J., long known as one of the leading 
manufacturers of equipment for the promo- 
tion of public health are now offering a 
flasher of new design to the yachtsman. 

Automatic flashing marine beacons, as 
aids to navigation, have been in common 
use for many years. Owing to the peculiar 
type of installation in and around water, 
these, of necessity, have been operated from 
some self-contained source of power which 
could be housed in the signal, mounting, 
such as acetylene and pintsch gas. 

Bulky and heavy of construction in order 
to support the weight of the cylinder of gas, 
signals were difficult to service. The gas con- 
tainers were heavy and of awkward shape to 
handle. This was particularly true where 
used in buoys, necessitating in many cases 
actually taking the buoy out of the water for 
recharging. The bulky construction of the 
buoys and signals as required to meet the 
above conditions rendered them exceedingly 
costly. 

With these difficulties in mind, W & T 
have developed electrically operated auto- 
matic flashing marine beacons. These are 
operated from standard 1%-volt dry 
cells which are procurable everywhere. 
Manufactured in two distinct types, one has 
an automatic flashing device and uses a 
lamp, the average life of which is well 
over seven months. This is typified in the 
buoys and the river beacons. The second type 
has an automatic flashing device and auto- 
matic lamp changer mechanism so arranged 
that when one lamp burns out a new lamp 
automatically is brought to the proper focal 
center and put into service, so guarding 
against any possible interruption of service 
due to lamp failure. 

All Wallace & Tiernan automatic flash- 
ing marine beacons are equipped with a 
specially prepared chemical pad to prevent 
fogging of the lens due to condensation. 
This is an important feature in marine work. 


Two examples of the 
Universal Marine 
Flasher. 





These flashers are exceptionally well 
adapted for use by the yachtsman for his 
anchorage, club, or mooring; in fact, for 
any place where a portable light is needed. 
It will be possible to ignore it completely 
for a whole season. Its operation is very in- 
expensive and is proof against failure. 

Further information in the form of tech- 
nical publications will be gladly furnished. 


Tide Tables Available 


Some time during the season, every 
yachtsman wants to know the time of high 
water or low water and does not wish to de- 
pend on asking some fisherman about it. He 
prefers to get -his information from an au- 


cent purchasers is William K. Vanderbilt 
who has just secured one of the latest 
models for use as a tender to his yacht Ara. 
This, by the way, is the fifth Sea Lyon which 
Mr. Vanderbilt has owned. This speaks for 
the performance of the boats in service. 


Popular Fittings 

The improved features of ‘ Perko” 
Marine Lights are so practical and con- 
venient that they have been selected as 
standard equipment by a number of leading 
builders of such boats as Chris-Craft, 
Dawn, Dodge, Dart, Hackercraft, Matthews, 
Chase-Emerson, and others. Among the 
many improvements that have made the 
“Perko” line so popular is the patented 
rebulbing device whereby the lamps in 
running lights permanently fastened to the 
deck may be cleaned or changed quickly 
without unscrewing the fixture. This feature, 
incorporated in a highly polished, heavy 
cast bronze light of graceful design, makes 
an attractive and serviceable fixture. 

A 68-page catalog, sent free on request, 
describes this and other ‘‘ Perko”’ lights and 
equipment specialties. 


The Mariner’s Guide 


Under this title a book of 118 pages of 
valuable information for seagoers is pub- 
lished by the New Jersey Paint Works, 
Harry Louderbough, Inc. It tells of signals, 
bell time on shipboard, describes the buoy 
system, handling of steam vessels, and gives 








Go-Go is a 33-foot Swiss day cruiser of a type that shows the influence of American 


design. A 6-cylinder 65 h.p. Kermath drives her 21 m.p.h. 


thoritative set of tables which will give him 
not only the times but the heights on the day 
in question. For such men the Pettit Paint 
Co. of Jersey City, N. J., has for distribution 
a number of Atlantic Coast Tide Tables, 
issued by the Government, which will be 
sent on request to readers of YACHTING. 


Scripps Busy 


Steady and continued activity in the 
marine engine field is predicted by the 
Scripps Motor Co., whose books at the 
present date reveal more orders to be filled 
than at any previous time in the company’s 
history. In shipments, the last three months 
have far exceeded any similar period in the 
organization’s existence. 

With a peak payroll, and with the plant 
working at capacity, the company sees little 
indication of the general depression that 
was predicted following stock market dis- 
turbances. Neither has there been the 
seasonal interruption usual during late fall 
and early winter. 

Scripps motors are being installed in 
many standardized craft as standard or 
optional equipment. 


Sea Lyons 


Howard Lyon, builder of the Sea Lyon 
runabout, announces that early 1930 sales 
are fifty per cent ahead of 1929. Among re- 





much data on navigation. The book is sold 
by the publishers at a special price. 


“Quiet, Please’’ 


A new silencer for marine service, an- 
nounced by The Maxim Silencer Co., in- 
cludes the experience of 18 years’ building 
for the motor boat trade. 

The builders of this new noise eliminator 
are recognized leaders in the noise controlling 
field, having been supplying silencing de- 
vices for every form of power equipment 
from the smallest to the largest for many 
years. Silencers for exhausts from pipes as 
large as 36 inches diameter, and handling 
noises equal to that of artillery, have been 
installed on several of the large electric 
generating stations of the country while 
silencers as small as % inch pipe size are 
supplied for small air discharges. From this 
wide experience The Maxim Silencer Com- 
pany has designed a silencer for the modern 
motor boat engine which, they declare, is the 
best attainable compromise of size, weight, 
durability, noise reduction, back pressure 
and price. 

The silencer is made of a single gray iron 
casting. This eliminates leaky joints and 
failure of interior parts. Being cast iron, it 
resists corrosion, so that frequent renewal 
in salt water service is eliminated. 
(Continued on page 157) 
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designs this springtime chintz to turn 


your house into » 


: cy 


a modern ga rden 


T is Schumacher’s privilege to offer a 

rare collection of printed fabrics made 

exclusively for them by an artist of un- 
usual renown, Poiret. 


The desire for new effects in decora- 
tive fabrics is one of the most difficult to 
satisfy. That difficulty has been mastered 
by Paul Poiret in the design illustrated 
here, which he has named “ Magnolias.” 
This is but one of a varied and compre- 
hensive collection now being presented 
by Schumacher. 


Poiret’s conceptions are unique—his de- 
signs bold—his interpretations personal 
—his colorations powerful yet delicate. 


You will find in Schumacher collec- 
tions fabrics for your every need—the 
best of contemporary designs side by side 
with authentic examples of historic pe- 
riods. Your decorator will gladly obtain 
samples for you. 


“Fabrics—the Key to 


Successful Decorations” 


This generously illustrated booklet sug- 
gests a wealth of decorative possibilities 
for fabrics. It will be sent you free upon 
request. Let us explain our special offer 
whereby you may send this book to your 
prospective clients. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Dept.S-4,60 West 
40th Street, New York, Importers, Manu- 
facturers and Distributors to the Trade 
only of decorative drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 


Francisco, Grand Rapids, and Detroit. 


Yorbtins = 
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The beautiful magnolia blossom is the motif 
for this smart new print by Paul Poiret 
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Prevent this summer’s toll 
of accidents and collisions. 
Install Wallace & Tiernan 
flashing beacons now, for 
the dock-head, shoal, reef, 
or mooring buoys. 

These economical dry battery- 
operated marine flashers are now 
in use by United States Govern- 
ment, State Marine and Inland 
Waterways Departments. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Belleville, New Jersey 
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Star Class Honors Go to England 
(Continued from page 83) 

championship event. Once again, a Long Island yacht 
won the sail-off, this time H. B. Atkin’s Jubilee defeating 
the Cuban contender Almendares for the special series 
prize, while Jack Robinson, in Peggy Wee, finished 
third in this series for the “‘rabble,’’ a dozen or more 
yachts being entered. Thus three new skippers, Colin 
Ratsey, F. W. Teves, and H. B. Atkin, not new to the 
class but making their first bow in international com- 
petition, carried off the major honors. 

The individual races in the various series were won by 
Ace, Catherine, Sunbeam, Jessica — the quartet that 


Colin Ratsey (right), of the Solent Fleet, holding replica of the 
Midwinter Challenge Trophy of Cuba, with Rafael Posso (center) 
and Ernest Ratsey, who sailed as substitute crew with his brother. 


defeated Cuba in the International Team Race by a 
score of 23 to 13 — Joy, Jubilee, Almendares, and Peggy 
Wee. It is interesting to note that Dave Atwater, who 
sailed Sunbeam, had never sailed a Star before. As to the 
Cuban yachts, Delfin was second to cross the line in the 
team race, while the Coco and Mambi each took a third 
prize. The other prizes were divided between the Ameri- 
can boats above mentioned, and Joy. The only visitors 
that did not place at all were Buckley, who sailed the 
famous old Rhody for Narragansett Bay; Al Williams, 
with his Lucky Lindy, from Gravesend Bay; and 
Jencks’ Ara, from the Massachusetts Coast Fleet. 

Joy, representing the little Solent Star Fleet of Eng- 
land, is the first European challenger that has ever won 
a Star international title. Her victory came at a most 
opportune time, for with the adoption of the more 
modern rig, the Stars have begun to make rapid strides 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Almost simultaneously 
with the news of this first European victory, applica- 
tions for a Flotte de Villefranche and Flotte d’Arcachon 
charters were received by the Star Association — the 
fourth and fifth fleets to organize in Europe — and an 
announcement that there would soon be others at 
Monte Carlo, Saint Jean de Luz, and Toulon. The fact 
is that France is now launching a new Star about every 
second week and Enrique Conill, formerly of Havana, is 
the man chiefly responsible for this. 

The races, as usual, were held under the joint aus- 
pices of the International Star Class Yacht Racing 
Association and the National Tourist Commission of 
Cuba. They were ably conducted by Rafael Posso, 
Chairman of the Race Committee, who in addition to 
these duties never fails to meet every visitor upon ar- 
rival and is always on the dock to wave a last farewell 


when they sail away. 
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IR the cabinet shop or the assembly building the fucure 
Dawn owner watches with anticipation the building of the 
yacht he is to énjoy. Meanwhile the lady in case betakes 
herself to the upholstery department and comfortably settles 
down to an orgy of selection, Deep piled carpets, rich in 
hue .... fabrics for berths and cushions that are a joy to 
look at and to handle . . . . materials for draperies lovely in 
texture and color... . are unrolled before her. No wonder 
decision causes her such acute but enjoyable worry. The 
cabins of Dawn Cruisers are finished in the owner’s selection 
of materials. The assortment offered is a generous one, for 
the upholstery must be in keeping in materials and crafts- 
manship with the rest of the boat. If you cannot see this 
boat in reality at our yard, please let us send a catalogue to 
you at your home. Dawn Boat Corporation, Clason Point, 
New York City, Tel. Westchester 7000. Established 1906. 


DAWN 


TWIN-SCREW CRUISERS 


Powered by twin-Lathrops, each 70 HP. . . . Speed 14M. P.H. . . . $16,900 afloat at Clason Point 


Dawn 45-footer 
(54 "« 6") .. Speed20M.P.H. . . $23,800 afloat at Clason Point 


Dawn 48-footer Express . . Powered by twin Sterling Petrels, each 150HP. . . 
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Two of the well-known classes on Long Island Sound 

are the “Great Scots” and “Wee Scots.” Seaworthy, 

and easily handled, they have served as training ships 
for many a young yachtsman. 


MILTON BOAT YARDS 
Manufacturers of 


GREAT SCOT and WEE SCOT 


Racing is always hard on boats, and with the “Wee 
Scots” largely manned by juvenile skippers, accidents 
are frequent. The Milton Boat Yard has to make many 
quick repairs—repairs that are permanently strong. 
Plastic Wood has been of the utmost value. 


For pattern making, too, the Milton Boat 
Yard uses much Plastic Wood. But for 
the boat owner its greatest value is for 
repairs—chafed planks; splits and splin- 
tered wood; re-fastening cleats, bolts 
and screws; patching holes. Have it 
handy when you need it. Keep a can 
aboard. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
At Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Stores 


Our Engineering Department will gladly answer any 
specific questions as to the adaptability or use of 
Plastic Wood in Boat Repair or Construction. 


Send for free 24-page booklet on Plastic Wood for 
Boat Repair and Construction 


ADDISON-LESLIE CO., 46 Bolivar St., Canton, Mass. 
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Wander Bird and the Blue Waters 
(Continued from page 81) 


bulwarks, in which were two comfortable spring bunks, 
a flag locker, shelves for glasses, Very pistols, books and 
what-nots. In dirty weather the watch foregathers there 
in view of the helmsman and, with smoking, yarning or a 
game of chess, converts a nasty four hours into pleasant 
ones. I cannot imagine sailing without some such shelter. 

While on the ways Jack spent the best part of a week 
trying to get the paint off the copper plating at the 
water line-— the old green-painted stuff showing oddly 
beside the new plates — and he signally failed. Nothing 
would move that paint. So he painted it green again, got 
on a couple of topside coats of white and soon had the 
ship looking very well. Then we went into the water and 
the moron who skippered the yard tug proceeded to 
knock off all of our paint. Since then I have had plenty 
of cause to lament the painted copper. Mussels and 
grass catch and flourish on it. I was surprised enough to 
find that barnacles wil] grow on the bare copper itself, 
in places where eddies give them comparatively slack 
water in which to thrive. 

With the floors still ripped up, carpenters installing 
benches, and welders and plumbers snarled up with 
electricians, no decorative work went on below decks 
except on Sundays when Jack, Al, Gwen and I could get 
to work enamelling the overhead, rigging curtains, or 
doing similar tasks. The color scheme below was to be 
cream-white set off by the red, blue and green of flowered 
cretonne. We chose the white enamel to increase the 
light below, there being merely big prisms set in the 
overhead and no skylight. It looks, and is, clean and 
cool. 

I was immensely pleased with the chart table when it 
was at last set up. It fits perfectly in the lobby in the 
space vacated by one of the old water tanks. A top 
measurement of 46 by 31 inches affords room to spread 
out flat all but the largest charts. On the port side of the 
table is a regular receptacle for chronometers. We carried 
three Longines chronometer watches, hung in gimbals. 
They are seen through a glass top which obviates expos- 
ing the instruments to continual changes of tempera- 
ture. Two drawers are ample for sextants, stop-watches, 
dividers, scratch pads, pencils and other navigational 
necessities. Underneath these drawers are two extending 
the full width and depth of the table, one of which 
houses charts, laid out flat and cataloged, the other a 
collection of skyrockets, flares, Very pistol shells, am- 
munition for my .45 and whatever other explosive noise 
producer or light maker we can get. I have never gotten 
over the scare we got in Primrose IV when rammed off 
Cape Sable, and when fogs come Wander Bird can put 
on a display that will be sufficient, I hope, to frighten 
off every ‘‘ram-you, damn-you liner”’ that floats. 

Ten days before the ship was supposed to go to sea we 
found that the innocent-looking little hole in the top of 
the foremast extended six feet down — rotten. The sails 
were all made and if we had cut off that much mast none 
of the headsails or the foresail would have fitted. Could 
we scarf a piece on the bottom of the mast? No. That 
had been done once before and if we repeated the stunt 
it would bring the old joint some 12 feet above the deck 
where it would be without the support of the partners, 
and, consequently, untrustworthy. It meant a new mast. 

One Monday forenoon [I made that decision. That 
afternoon Al and I joined the boss carpenter and went to 
a lumber yard to pick out a stick. At five we returned to 
the yard towing a beautiful Oregon pine in the bark. 
Thursday morning saw that stick in its step and the 
shrouds going over its top. That was the speed with 
which we were pushing the job. 

And now things happened furiously. The deckhouses, 
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Ee TIME OF 6 pars 
A cut lr OH OURS wilh a S1kKORSKY AMPHIBION 


fr Asie’ ANOIS Ber 4 America 


The country over which 
the “‘Creole’’ flies varies 
from river deltas to densely 
wooded mountain ranges. 
Plains, lagoons, volcanic 
mountains and Guiana 
highlands are targets for 
thecameras of the Sikorsky 
Amphibion, “‘Creole.” 


This **S-38” Sikorsky 
Amphibion is used by the 
Creole Petroleum Corpor- 
ation—a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.)—for direct trans- 
port of employees and 
aerial surveys of difficult 
or inaccessible country. 


SIKORSKY AMPHIBI 











Above photos by Johnson Brothers 





So 





os. Y avr lravel the Creale Pelyoleum Corporation exchanges daya 


desl rep ublec. 


« REOLE,” the Sikorsky Amphibion 
& of the Creole Petroleum Cor- 
poration, is particularly well suited to 
the exacting duties assigned to her. 
Six hundred miles of mountains, jun- 
gles and rivers separate Maturin and 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. Between these 
important cities employees of the 
Company must travel. Ordinarily the 
trip requires from six to ten days. In 
the Sikorsky Amphibion the time is 
cut to six hours. 


Luxuriously comfortable, the ship 
puts every hour of travel in the classi- 
fication of pleasure. And with her two 
420 H. P. “Wasp” engines she has 
generous reserves of power, with ability 
to fly and maneuver on either engine. 
Her usual cruising speed is 110 miles 
an hour. 


Lakes, rivers and lagoons provide 
perfect landing fields tur the “S-38,” 
which is transformed from landplane 
to seaplane in a matter of seconds. 
This feature, so essential to a ship 
used in the Orinoco basin country, is 
equally important in a ship for inter- 
city use in the States. Many cities 
whose nearest fields are miles from 
business centers have suitable water 
landing facilities close at hand. 

Sikorsky Amphibions are proving 
themselves excellent investments in 
the service of business and industrial 
firms, transport lines and individuals. 
In a folder recently issued there are 
some rather interesting facts concern- 
ing the essential advantages of the 
“S-38.”” May we send you a copy? 





SIKORSKY AVIATION CORPORATION, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





O N pirision OF UNITED AIRCRAFT & TRANSPORT CORPORATION 








bier vernal equinox so justly celebrated by the poets, is 
upon us again—revealing that the human race consists 


of two kinds of people. 


Those who, breathing deep of Springtime’s earthy fragrance, 
tingle pleasantly at the promise of summer in the air. If they 
go so far as to commit themselves, the simple statement “ Tis 
Spring!” sums up their ecstacy. 


And the others, transfigured by friendly sunshine, soft breezes 
and fleecyclouds, murmur,” Tis Spring,! ought to havea boat!” 


If, unhappily, you should belong to the first order, there is 
just nothing we can do for you. But, if your Spring Song is 
keyed to the marimba symphony of caulking mallets, if you 
know no scent more devastating than attar of oakum, no 
blooms more sprightly than new bunting, here is the begin- 
ning of another beautiful friendship. 


For, seek as you will the world over, you'll find no runabout 
so ship-shape, so sea-going as the boats that Gar 
Wood's craftsmen are building. And certainly there’s none 
to compare with them in sheer luxury of finish and appointment. 


Open or enclosed or convertible, the fourteen new Gar 
Wood models include the very boat best suited to your in- 
dividual taste and needs. Speeds range from 30 to 55 miles 
per hour, prices from $2,250 to $12,950. Delivery, right now, 
if you wish. 

You should have boundless pride in your boat—and you 
will if it is built for you by the men who build the Miss Amer- 
icas. It is high time you had complete information on Gar 
Wood boats. Why not write today, now? 




















New York Branch: 1856 Broadway at 61st St. 
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the skylight for my cabin and the main deckhouse went 
on in one day, all oak. I’d make them teak next time, 
despite the cost. Oak is good for frames and planking 
but inferior to teak for deck structures. The worm steer- 
ing gear and a fine old wheel replaced the tiller with its 
worn dog’s head. The tiller, however, went into the 
bo’s’un’s locker. Atop the rudder post was an iron frame 
fitted to take its squared butt in case of emergency. 

The riggers got up their huge charcoal iron shrouds, 
fine, galvanized stuff it was, easy and pleasant to work. 
The sails came out and we got a shock. Due to my faulty 
German, the sailmaker had not understood that I 
wanted laced sails. He had made them loose-footed. 
At this writing I am quite reconciled to them. I shall 
probably order the same kind next time. The working 
lowers, inner jib, jumbo, foresail and main were No. 6 
canvas. 

The too-lofty Norwegian spruce topmasts went up, 
and we gasped at their height. They looked too high to 
me, but Junge had designed them. I knew that a boat 
without a motor must be able to carry sail, and it seemed 
to me better to err on overly-long sticks than on too 
short ones. At a later date I was to cut eleven feet off 
both fore and main topmasts. They were too high. 

The former reefing jibboom was cut down five feet 
and made a semi-permanent feature which, some day, 
I shall replace by taking out the present bowsprit and 
jibboom and installing a single stick. 

Ten thousand details. Blankets. Crockery. Flags. 
Light bulbs. Pesky visitors. Boys wanting jobs. Registry 
to get..Articles. Was she ballasted deeply enough? The 
outboard with a cracked cylinder. Couldn’t get another 
except in Berlin. Telegraph for it! Must go to the Free 
City to get the stores. What? A 450-pound anchor mis- 
laid? Has anyone seen that new shot of chain cable? 
What color shall we paint this —— Where did you put 
that — I think you ought to buy this — The galley sink 
leaks — This has got to be renewed — There ought to 
be a cleat here — How do the jib sheets lead? — Please, 
sir, I’ve got to have more money, my poor father —! 
Oh, my God! 

We got away from the yard with 15 workmen still 


‘ about the deck. The riggers were rattling down — an 


interminable job. Under the impulse of the same ac- 
cursed tug that had ruined all our pretensions at bright, 
clean paint, we were herded into a berth at a piling in 
the Frei Stadt. Our provisions came aboard. Working 
until late in the night, we got the deck cleared up. Things 
looked more ship-shape. It was pleasant to be out of the 
clutches of the noisy, dirty yard. The sailors washed 
down. A lad came from a school in France to make a 
summer cruise with the Wander Bird. Oilskins and sea- 
boots appeared on the pegs in the cabin. Good grub 
came from the galley, and our lights burned with a 
cheerful brightness. 

Paine fiddled with the anchor windlass, a tremendous, 
old-fashioned thing with great handles that pumped up 
and down and a strange, octagon-faced barrel. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows how we work that thing!’’ he said. “‘And sup- 
posing we should want that 700-pound hook. How do 
we get it over?’’ Fortunately, Paine figured out how to 
work that windlass and we never needed the big hook. 

Tomorrow we were going to sea! 

(To be continued) 
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Famous as America’s fastest speed boat, the 26 footer is priced at $4475 f. 0. b. factory. 






DES 


Mailed on Request to 
All Who Wish It. 





The 24 foot Hackercraft is a nine passenger deluxe 35 mile mahogany boat. $3150 f.0.b. factory. 
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HACKERCRA 
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Copper, Brass, and Bronze 


TEL. WALKER 7500 








Immediate Stock Delivery 


EVERDUR SCREWS, BOLTS, NUTS, RODS 
TOBIN BRONZE AND EVERDUR SHAFTING 


T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., inc. 
54-60 Lafayette Street, New York City 


MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Sheets..Rods.. Tubes 




















Phantom-Finding on the Nova Scotian Shore 
(Continued from page 76) 


placidly looking out upon the bay. A nice white clap- 
boarded church, neat, square and comfortable, with a 
well-kept and not overcrowded graveyard. Across the 
open field from it, the rectory, low-eaved and inviting. 
The rector, the Rev. Mr. Feaver, was not at home. But, 
what was much to the point, his two daughters were. 
Polite young ladies, lively as crickets. Would it be pos- 
sible to see the Teazer cross in the chancel? It would. 
Just wait until they got the keys for the church. 

In five minutes we were tiptoeing up the aisle to- 
gether. Yes, there it stood, a simply carpentered little 
cross of darkening oak, on a pedestal or base of steps of 
the same material; still moorings at last for the furrow- 
ing keel that had dashed defiantly through the British 
fleet and yielded up the ghost along with 28 fighting men 
in one great thunderclap. 

When we left the church and came to the corner of 
the pathway, outside the graveyard fence, Miss Flor- 
ence Feaver said quietly: ‘‘Here is where they are 
buried.” 

“Who?” 

‘“‘Didn’t you know? The men from the Teazer. Most of 
them were blown to bits, and were never picked up. 
One was found, dead and floating, and buried at sea by 
the man-of-warsmen. But two were brought up from the 
wreck and buried here.”’ 

‘Where — in this corner of the graveyard inside the 
fence?”’ 

‘“‘No, right here under our feet, on the pathway. Oh, 
it wasn’t that they wouldn’t do them honor, because 
they were privateersmen. When they were buried their 
grave was inside the churchyard, in the corner looking 
towards their home across the sea. But years afterwards 
the survey showed that the church property encroached 


on the roadway. So the fence had to be moved back. 
That put their burial place out here where the path 
runs; where we would have a sidewalk, if Chester were a 
big place; and rather than break into their long watch 
below — isn’t that what you sailors call it? — they left 
them where they were.” 

Who were these Teazers, resting unknown, just out- 
side of God’s acre, under the feet of passers-by? Desper- 
ate Frederick Johnson and one of his victims? Perhaps. 
Johnson .was never heard of again, and the 7 eazer dead 
were buried unidentified. St. Stephen’s parish register, 
faithfully kept all these years, yielded the simple record 
for Sunday, June 28th, 1813, on the page marked 
“Burials’’: 


“Two men from the Wreck of the American 
privateer Young Teaser of Boston. 

CHARLES INGLEs, Missionary.”’ 

In those pioneer days in Nova Scotia St. Stephen’s 
was a missionary parish, supplied from Halifax. Rev. 
Mr. Ingles, the clergyman, spelled ‘“‘Teaser’”’ with an 
“S”’ and believed she hailed from Boston. Other con- 
temporary records agree on a ‘‘Z’’ amidships, and credit 
her to New York. No matter. She had her flaming mo- 
ment. 

Now for the properly thankless task of explaining, 
(A) the Light, and (B) the Ghost. 

The shores of Mahone Bay are tide-washed, with 
considerable spaces alternately wet and dry, great 
stretches of eel-grass and salt hay, and large areas in bog 
and cranberry marsh. In short, favorable conditions for 
the production of wild-fire, will-o’-the-wisps, jack-a- 
lanterns, corpselights, or whatever you choose to call 
incandescent marsh gas. Tidal currents will produce air 
movements on nights otherwise still and windless, and 
these movements are more likely to follow the passages 














Cap’n Allswell says: 
‘‘With a Columbian Propeller and fittings, 
you’re all set for the life o’ your boat!’’ 


Write for “Propellers in a Nut Shell” 


Columbian Bronze Corp., 236 No. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Representatives: Detroit, Henry H.Smith & Co.; San Francisco, H. A. B. Sneve Co. 
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Photographs show “Yankee” under construction at Lawley’s. Close-up at left—fastening 
the TOBIN BRONZE plates with TOBIN BRONZE rivets. The bolts are then removed. 


TOBIN BRONZE Selected 





for Plating Cup Defender Candidate “Yankee” 


ORE than 55,000 lbs. of TOBIN BRONZE 

will be used in plating « Yankee”, the 
Cup Defender Candidate, designed by Frank 
Paine of Paine, Belknap & Skene, and being 
built at Lawley’s. 


“We selected Tobin Bronze,” writes Mr. Paine, 
“because of our confidence in its enduring qual- 
ities as evidenced by its extensive use in previous 
yachts of our design. Moreover, in our opinion, 
the extreme smoothness and uniformity of Tobin 
Bronze provide a faster bottom than we could 
obtain and maintain with any other metal. 


“Our decision to use Tobin Bronze was made 
after a careful study of all available metals. 


reference to more costly 
cost was not a factor.” 


(signed) FRANK C. PAINE. 


In addition to the plating, TOBIN BRONZE 
is used in the ““Yankee” for deck stringers and 
all exposed metal work including centerboard 
box, centerboard, keel plate, rudder stock 
and plate rivets. 


It was selected in 
metals, even thoug 


Paine, Belknap & Skene have designed many 
of America’s most notable racing yachts. In 
wooden hulls of their design, EVERDUR screw 
fastenings are used. EVERDUR and TOBIN 
BRONZE are exclusive products of The 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS 44 BRONZE 


The trade-marks ‘‘Tobin Bronze’’ and ‘‘Everdur’”’ are registered in U. S. Pat. Off 
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BUGEYE — 40’ x 34’ 3”’ x 10’ x 3’ 
See design in February Yachting 





THE IDEAL AUXILIARY 


Husky in the extreme, a true single hander. Most efficient 
rig, guest stateroom, saloon, galley, motor room; safe fuel 
system, comfortable berths, full headroom, outside and 
inside ballast, excellent construction. Ketch rig shown 
below optional. Price $5,500. 

Next available delivery, July 15 























COME TO OXFORD 


Visit our modern, fully equipped plant. See two of these 
boats under construction. 





Sn > 





41-Foot Fisherman — speeds up to 30 m.p.h. 


Cruisers and fishermen for outside service, 30-ft. $2,950; 
41-ft. $9,900; 46-ft. $12,200. 


RALPH H. WILEY 


Naval Architect Mechanical Engineer 


OXFORD, MARYLAND 
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between -masses of land than to go across them. The 
Teazer Light, following the “ passes,”’ has been chased by 
automobile and motor launch, and has never been over- 
taken. If it is a jack-a-lantern it never will. 

But the ghost. That is real enough. There was a 
ghost. What the eel-grass gatherers or the Tancook men 
saw I do not know. The yellow cross-belts and copper 
speaking trumpet are certainly correct ‘‘ properties”’ for 
privateersmen of the War of 1812. The cocked hat be- 
longs rather to the Spirit of ’76. But these are details. 
The Young Teazer’s specter is established by such pro- 
saic means as admiralty reports and shipping registers, 
and there is no getting around them. 

Of the eight men who escaped from the Young Teazer 
alive, one was her commander, Captain Dobson. They 
pulled ashore on Rafuse Island, within a few hundred 
yards of the blowup, and surrendered to Martin Rafuse, 
who farmed the place. One was so badly mangled that 
he died. Poor Gunnison, the carpenter, had to have one 
leg cut off above the knee. Dobson’s identity was not 
revealed, and within a few weeks he reached Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and fitted out another 
privateer. What do you think he called her? 

The Young Teazer’s Ghost! 

He brought her back to the very shores which the 
Young Teazer had harried, and while he did not suc- 
ceed in taking many prizes — for the British patrol brigs 
were now too plentiful — he did impress all Nova Scotia 
with the idea that, literally or figuratively, the ghost of 
the Young Teazer was haunting the coast. 

That-is where the specter story started; and the 
tragic circumstances of the Young Teazer’s exit from the 
world of waters were enough to spread it. Moreover, the 
new privateer was particularly fitted to wear a phan- 
tom’s reputation. She had been captured from the 
British two weeks before the Young Teazer was blown 
up (she was the famous Liverpool Packet), and she had 
enjoyed such success as a British privateer that she 
must have moved like a witch. She is credited with cap- 
tures at points 250 miles apart in 24 hours, and had a 
general reputation for appearing and disappearing as by 
magic when harrying New England commerce. So, 
doubtless, under the American flag on the shores of 
Nova Scotia she came and went like the ghost she was. 
And thus began the myth which will last as long as men 
go down to the sea in ships or read sea stories by the 
clubhouse fire. 





A Summer Cruise to Greenland 
(Continued from page 72) 


Our steamer came in during the night, July 21st, and 
was to leave the 25th. She was the Brattinsborg, eleven 
hundred tons, a tramp steamer. We arranged for two 
bunks in the fo’castle and were to eat in officers’ mess, 
all for six kronen, or one dollar and fifty cents a day. 
She had a cargo of 72,000 bottles of beer for Ivigtut and 
would stay there about 12 days, taking on a cargo of 
stone for Denmark. The passage to Copenhagen would 
take about two weeks. Many of the crew spoke some 
English, and the officers were fine men. 

Before we left we made a trip to Navsak to get some 
things taken from the wreck and to pay the Eskimos 
who had helped us. We were given a warm welcome 
there, too, and recovered more blocks, spars and some of 
Kent’s canvas. The Eskimos in this small settlement 
were very picturesque. 

As the time for departure drew near we completed our 
packing and the storage of the ship’s gear. We had been 
able to buy some beautiful things from the Eskimos, and 
had arranged to have others made for us during the 
winter. We paid our farewell respects to Super-Governor 
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Specifications 
Bore, inches............. 5% 
Stroke, inches........... 7 
PONE: bo. 52:0 ah bees 1000-1400 
Diameter of propeller, 

Daas itt xus Gebbw acne oon 26 
Ry eee ee 3 
Diameter of propeller 

shaft, inches........... 134 
Length of propeller shaft, 

DAL sich b.sakb a0 4 wrerete 5 
Weight, lbs., iron base... . 2500 

Dimensions 
Length of base, inches... . 65 
Length, front end of fly- 
wheel to end of coupling, 
SS SEPP OSP EL Pe 86 
» Width of base, inches..... 23 
Width between timbers, 

ay ere ee 15% 
Bottom of base to center 

of shaft, imches......... 8 
Center of shaft to top of 

motor, inches.......... 27% 
Diameter of flywheel hous- 

CN OI so cic s case bied 24% 
Center of shaft to top of 

engine bed, inches ..... % 


\ 











DISTRIBUTORS 





New York, N. Y. 
89 Third Ave. between 12th and 
i3th Sts. 


Baltimore, Md. 
514 E. Pratt St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
631 Arch Street 


Portland, Me. 
Portland Pier 
Boston, Mass. 
Rapp-Huckins Co. 
138 Beverly St. 


Portland, Ore. 


Oregon Marine 
Supply Co. 


Fisheries 


ST 


Before even the first preliminary 
sketch was made by Palmer en- 
gineers for this engine, Palmer 
Brothers representatives can- 
vassed the builders of standardized boats. The question 
was, **What do you want in a 150 H.P. engine?’’ The answer 
is, ** The Palmer Green Witch.” Five and one-half inch bore 
by seven inch stroke develop 150 full sized horse power at 
1300 R.P.M. A three-inch crank shaft with seven extra long 
and accessible bearings are used. Dual oiling system, down- 
draft carburetor equipped with non-flash attachment, oil 
cooling and filtering systems, heat control, exposed oil and 
water pumps and, naturally, the Palmer Clutch are in- 
cluded. The Palmer Green Witch has Palmer stamina. It is 
the engine that standardized boat builders want. Let us 
send you literature more fully describing it. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 
COS COB, CONN. 








Butlders of 


DARDIZED 
BOATS 








Tampa, Fla. 
Ft. of Whiting St. 


Miami, Fla. 


Norfolk, Va. 

Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
Vancouver. B. C. 

V. M. Dafoe, 1100 Powell St. 
Jacksonville. Fla. 

122 South Ocean St 


8th St. Road 


Biloxi, Miss 
Kennedy Bros. 


B. E. Schubert, 1008 North West 
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MARINE HARDWARE 
‘Specialties 
RAIL HINGE SOCKET SET 





PATENTED 


A new positive automatic locking Latch with 
dovetail joint to insure against accidental opening 
of rail. Made of polished Bronze in three sizes. 


No. 1 fits 24%” x 14%” Rail 
No. 2 fits 3” x 11%” Rail 
No. 3 fits 344” x 134” Rail 
Larger sizes to order 
I 


RAIL STANCHIONS 


PATENTED 


Made in two styles, 
with and without sup- 
port for awning 
stanchions. 


These articles be- 
cause of their Rigid 
I-Beam section and 
fine appearance give 
advantages which can 
not be found else- 
where. 





Cast of Bronze for 
24”, 27”, and 30” rail 
heights. 

Larger sizes to order 


With this combina- 
tion the yacht owner 
will be proud of hav- 
ing the finest in rail 
equipment. 





Manufactured and Sold by 
BUCKHOUT BOAT CORPORATION 


1 Union Street, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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Petersen, who showed us the letter in which he had 
begged the Danish government to grant us permission 
to return next year, and wished us all good luck. The 
morning we sailed I went over the Direction with the 
carpenter, with a fisherman as interpreter, and made a 
list of the materials to be ordered in Denmark. I decided 
to replank the whoie starboard side in view of the 
cheapness of labor and the fact that the job would be 
better. I felt confident that this work would be well done 
by the Greenlanders. The doctor’s boat, as big as ours, 
and heavier, if possible, was even more damaged the year 
before, they said, and is as good as new today. 

Then we took our leave of all the fine people of God- 
thaab, the Governor going with us in a launch to the 
steamer. We waved goodby again and again, until 
Godthaab was out of sight. 

The next day we reached Ivigtut, after running into 
fog and some large bergs. The harbor is very long and 
the passage through the fiords, through high land and a 
labyrinth of islands, is beautiful. By the time we were at 





i 


Lucian Carey who made the passage to Green- 
land in Direction. 


the settlement we were miles and miles inland. The 
town itself is a surprising sight for one who comes to 
Greenland because it is a primitive place. It is a mining 
town, producing kryolite, a substance used in making 
the famous Copenhagen china. The mining plant repre- 
sents a tremendous outlay in equipment, and is thor- 
oughly modern. The captain took hours to moor the 
ship, with anchor, chain and stern line to a large buoy 
off the quay, and five lines to shore. They take great 
pains in mooring here because of storm winds from the 
mountains. 

During the 12 days we spent in Ivigtut we explored 
the mine thoroughly, got acquainted with many of the 
workers, and were entertained several times at the Di- 
rector’s house. We also spent a good deal of time with 
some Swedish flyers who were on their way to America 
in an all-metal monoplane, but were held back by the 
weather until after we left. 

We sailed again August 7th, and then began a long, 
lazy passage, with one day much like another. We were 
very comfortable aboard. The officers were fine to us, 
the meals very good and very frequent; we had Ameri- 
can cigarettes, American magazines and American 
music by radio from the London restaurants. We also 
had the privileges of the bridge and the weather was 
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FAST EXPRESS CRUISERS 
TREIBER DIESEL EQUIPPED 
their ovmesvanes, MORE MILES PER HOUR Sidbieset'sxerty et ecONOM 


To Treiber Engineers belongs the 
distinction of having SPONSORED 
and ESTABLISHED the Present 
Day Trend to Light W eightand High 








Speed in Diesel engine practice. Te ’ ; 


To Treiber Engineers belongs the. 
added distinction of having pro- 
duced the SMALLEST, as well as 
the LARGEST, Light-Weight 
High-Speed SUCCESSFUL Yacht 





Length 80’, Beam 14’ 


Length 116'9”, Beam 19'11” Diesels, so far built anywhere. 
900 H.P. Treiber Diesels 600 H.P. Treiber Diesels 
Phi Amy ent eal The Treiber Line, as regularly cata- ite ee 
e 5 . dreiber Wiese. . . /e ~W. ireiber ese 
logued, consists of Electric Gen- Stlacasts Gidensetten Oot 


Electric Generating Set 


erating Sets 71 to 70 K. W. and 





Marine Engines 65 to 3000 H.P. 
Larger sizes are specially de- 
signed and built to meet practically 
any Horse Power requirement. 





Make a personal investigation of 
The Treiber. .. and, as a first step in 
Length 50’, Beam 12’6” this direction, give us the size of Length 55’, Beam 12’ 6” 
150 H.P. 6-cyl. Treiber Diesel your present or proposed boat..the 300 H.P. 12-cyl. Treiber Diesel 
power you expect to put in her... 
and the speed desired. We shall 
gladly send you, without obligation, 











Bulletins descriptive of Treiber 
Diesels suitable to your purpose. 
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Length 72’, Beam 14’ 
600 H P. Treiber Diesels 
(Twin 300 H.P. 12-cyl.) 





Length 85’, Beam 14’ 
600 H.P. Treiber Diesels 
(Twin 300 H.P. 12-cyl.) 
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Length 150’, Beam 24’—1500 H.P. Treiber Diesels (Twin 750 H.P. 12-cyl.)—Two 35 K.W. Treiber Diesel Electric Generating Sets 


TREIBER DIESEL ENGINE CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT Y, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. ¥ CABLE ADDRESS: DESELMOTOR 




















IS LUERSSEN CRUISER is available for im- 
mediate delivery. She is a distinctive craft 56’ 
long, 11’ 6’ beam and 3/ 7” draft. Her capa: 

cious accommodations consist of two fine double 
state rooms with bath room, lockers, etc., between. 
The large galley and crew's quarters are forward. 
The sunken deck house makes a splendid dining 
saloon and lounge, while the extended bridge 
deck and after deck will accommodate a large 
party of people in great comfort, in all weathers. 
She is modernly dnd smartly appointed from stem 
to stern. Her power is optional: 2-110 H. P. May- 
bach motors —18 m. p.h.—or 2-200 H. P. Sterling 
Petrels giving a speed of 22 m.p.h. The price, 
including duty and New York delivery, is unusually 


reasonable. We will gladly send further particulars. 





MAYBACH MOTORS + LUERSSEN YACHTS 


F. W. von MEISTER, General Agent, 578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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beautiful, with moderate and fresh following winds, 
S.W. and W. What a time to cross the North Atlantic 
with Direction! 

Our course left Iceland something more than a hundred 
miles to port. Ten days out of Ivigtut we made a land- 
fall, passing between Scotland and the Shetlands, and 
saw several steam trawlers in this vicinity. In the North 
Sea we had a taste of bad weather, with some head wind 
and rain, which is typical, the crew told us. The swells 
were short and irregular, not at all like those of the 
North Atlantic. 

The last day of the voyage was marvelous. We were 
running up the Skaggevak before half a gale of clean, 
clear wind and blue sea flecked with much spindrift. 
The sun was bright and very warm in the lee of a house 
or boat. We were approaching the Skaw, from which we 
would lay our course to Copenhagen, leaving the two 
intermediate islands to starboard. The visibility was 
fine, and there were many lights and day beacons. The 
cape at the Skaw reminds one of a bit of seaward Long 
Island coast near Montauk. It is low and exposed, but 
there is a fine town standing out there and a large hotel. 
It is one of Denmark’s best known summer resorts. 
There is a mean bar running a mile or more to the east- 
ward from the land on which many ships have been lost. 

Copenhagen tomorrow. The cruise was becoming 
very long — in mileage — but I was learning a great 
deal. I could not see a square mile of these waters, new 
to me, without thinking how fine it would be with Di- 
rection. Some of the hours on the steamer, under the cir- 
cumstances, were dull. On Direction, it would not be so. 

We docked at Copenhagen on a lovely morning and 
arose early so as to see the beautiful North Coast as we 
approached the city. There were many racing yachts, 
and the Royal Navy was having a workout as we ap- 
proached. 

We had a week in Copenhagen and enjoyed the time 
immensely, meeting everywhere the same Scandinavian 
cordiality, although our Greenlander clothes were 
looked at a bit askance. On the 29th I sailed for New 
York via Oslo, Norway, leaving Carey in Denmark 
to proceed home by way of the continent. I waved 
goodby to him with much feeling as he stood on the 
pier in his dirty green anawalk. He had stood up like 
a million dollars on this summer’s work. 

I was interested in the harbor at Oslo, where I saw 
many fine Norwegian double-enders. And so to New 
York, with a quiet passage, on the whole, though we 
were under reduced speed from Halifax because of the 
pea soup fog. 

We docked, with the adventure all over. It was ex- 
pensive, but enjoyable, and productive of much in the 
field of experience. 

* * * 

Mr. Allen returned from Greenland in September. 
Shortly thereafter he was killed by an automobile near 
his home at Tarrytown, N. Y. The tribute to his mem- 
ory which follows is quoted from The Tarrytown News. 

“A friend of rich companionable kind’’ — such 
was Arthur Allen. His was naturally a retiring, modest 
disposition, but the host of friends who loved him knew 
his perfect courage, his bravery, his generosity of spirit, 
his genius for friendship. His unusual talent for navigat- 
ing had already been recognized and had attracted much 
attention. Those who were fortunate enough to be 
chosen as his companions on his voyages of adventure 
and exploration came back with their loyalty and devo- 
tion even greater than before; and the discomforts and 
constant facing of danger, which are part of such voy- 
aging, are supreme tests of character. 

“To those who loved him the influence of his com- 
panionship will never quite cease to be, and he will 
stay with them always, cherished in memory.” 
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“Till noon we quietly sailed on Under the keel nine fathoms deep 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: From the land of mist and snow 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, The spirit slid; and it was he 
Moved onward from beneath. That made the ship to go.” 










“Ancient Mariner” 


(Ch Seiret Wate 1zes 


Gliding along with scarcely .« tremor in hull or rigging, the Cooper-Bessemer Diesel 
powered yacht indeed appears to be “moved onward from beneath” by the Spirit of 
the deep. + So smooth, so quiet and so free from vibration are these modern yacht 
engines that they lend credence to that fantastic old yarn of the Ancient Mariner. 
+ Modern mariners, realizing that there is no substitute for smooth, silent, unfailing 


power, select Cooper-Bessemer Diesels to make every yachting moment a pleasure. 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 
General Diesel Sales Offices: 25 West 43rd Street, Suite 301, New York City 
Plants: Grove City, Pa., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Special Yacht Representative: EARL H. CROFT, 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City 


COO!PIEIR- BIES SIEMIEIR 


DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 
“POWERING AMERICA’S FINEST YACHTS- 





















DISTINCTIVE 
MADINE LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


JN the snug interior of a cabin, the cheerful glow of these dis- 
tinctive lights, especially designed for marine use, will go far 
towards creating that desirable atmosphere of luxury and com- 
fort which so many designers, builders and owners seek after. 
* 6°28) 
Made in several styles and sizes they are suitable for small boats, 
yachts and house boats. 









WALL LIGHTS 
OF 
NEW AND PLEASING DESIGN 








No. 1074 








Price 


$6.00 


OVER- No. 1075 
HEAD Price 
CABIN $12.00 
LIGHT 





Alllights are furnished in a choice of finishes, as follows: —Insatin 
finished white metal, polished brass or bronze, or colored enamel. 


%—_—_*eT D> 
GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR 1930 








MINIATURE steering wheel meas- 
uring 7%” across the spokes. Accu- 
rately made from Porto Rican cocoa- 
bola finished in lacquer. Spokes and 
hubs heavily plated 18 Karat gold. 
Madeintwostyles for lapel or yacht- 
ing cap, or for watch chain and fob. 
Price $1.50 


ELECTRIC cigar lighter, ash tray, 
marine binnacle, steering wheel, 
cigar punch, compass, stands 834” 
high. Made of polished cast bronze, 
it is useful and ornamental for house, 
office or ship. Price $17.50 


TOPPING BROS. 


159 Varick Street New York City | 
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What I Told My Boys in the Twilight 
(Continued from page 87) 

and be a burden to his needy old parents. We heard 
afterwards that he had actually come through without 
an amputation, but that his confinement had been much 
more lengthy and painful than that of the sailor, whose 
hand had been removed as soon as he had come ashore. 

It was not with lively chantey and banter that we 
weighed anchor and loosed sail the next morning, 
especially as we missed Marcus, who always had been 
such a diligent, honest and friendly shipmate and officer. 
Also, I can truthfully say that all of us on board very 
much deplored the misfortune which had befallen the 
sailor, although he had been unnecessarily hard on us 
boys. For it was he who had started the quarreling with 
Gustave and later promised that never again would I 
have a happy hour aboard the ship. Yet, we thought it 
was rather hard that a strong, active and promising 
young man should be crippled for life, and just because 
of such foolishness as saluting with 15-second shots on a 
merchant vessel. 

We were now only 15, all told, instead of 18 to work 
the ship — August only getting on his pins several 


_ months later — but in the two years which had passed 


since we left England, we boys had grown so that the 
captain decided that our present crew could carry on 
well enough for the homeward voyage without signing 
on more people. We had nothing against this, especially 
as we hoped to divide among us the money thus saved — 
we boys as well as the others — and since the crew was 
smaller, work would be entrusted to us which otherwise 
only fell to the sailors. I was promoted to ‘“‘ youngster’”’ 
(youngest deckhand or landsman) at eight rix dallers 


per month. 
(To be Continued) 


Adventurers All 

(Continued from page 56) 
spinning the yarn of the long voyage. Listen to this: 
“The first 35 days the weather was uniformly rough 
and both men were wet all the time. Water poured over 
the deck and she began to leak. One man had to be 
almost constantly working the little hand pumps which 
they were fortunately (!) provided with. The seas put 
out the fire and for three weeks or more they lived on 
raw meat and hard bread. Nevertheless, she made her 
best day’s run (153 miles) under these trying conditions. 
Her poorest day’s run was eleven miles and her average 
speed was four knots. When good weather came at last, 
they found that the supply of kindling wood had been 
washed overboard so that they could not light a fire. 
But a floating object was sighted and it proved to be 
a barrel half full of tar. This not only served for kindling, 
but as caulking for the leaking seams.’’ And near Cape 
Clear a couple of whales came so close alongside that 
Captain Buckley reached out and patted one on the 
back! 

But she came through in good shape and with her 
crew well, though tired from ‘‘an awfully dirty and ugly 
passage.’’ Her gear seems to have stood up well, for she 
weathered the gale off the Georges with the loss of only 
the jib at a time when larger craft were swamped or 
suffered much damage. Many ships were spoken on the 
voyage and all freely offered assistance but only twice 
was it accepted, when needed stores were supplied. 
When about halfway across, a Cunarder gave them a 
file of the Herald and the voyagers learned that the 
Magic had beaten the Cambria for the America’s Cup. 
The Franco-Prussian War was fought while they were 
at sea and the result was a great surprise. 
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Nothing Finer 
an Be Said of Any 
otor Boat Than, 


COMING MOTORS 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


It is significant that Dodge Boats are exclusively powered by Lycoming Marine Engines 
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The time to decide if your 
navigational instruments. will 
contribute their share of free- 
dom from uncertainty 
throughout the season. Re- 
placements, repairs, readjust- 
ments effected by trained 
experts in our factory. For 
your selection, the largest 
stock of American and British 


charts and pilot books in the 


United States. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


John Bliss &/Colnc. 


835 Pears STREET 
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Having kept in the traffic lanes she met a number of 
vessels so that there is no doubt that this voyage was a 
genuine one. 








In the May issue of YACHTING Mr. Hall will describe the ad- 

venturous voyage of Captain Andrews in the Dark Secret, as 

well as the passage made by Captain Crapo in a whale boat 

from New Bedford to Europe, and the trip of the dory Cen- 
tennial in 1877. 











Toccatina—An Able Little Cutter 
(Continued from page 66) 


panionway clear. There is going to be so much room 
down below, anyway, that I have not been able to figure 
out ways of using it all, and it was mostly for appearances 
that I made the cabin a foot longer than Postscript’s. 
In this connection I might add that I do not see much 
to be gained by the practice of building the cabin around 
the mast. The only place you need any considerable 
headroom is right at the companionway and for a couple 
of feet over the after ends of the berths. There is four- 
and-a-half feet headroom forward of the mast, without 
any cabin-trunk at all, and it is not even necessary to 
place the toilet under the hatch to obtain ample head- 
room under the deck beams. All things considered, I 
believe the accommodation plan can be readily worked 
out in satisfactory detail when the individual tastes of 
the owner are known. 

The following summary of some points in connection 
with TJoccatina does not constitute a predetermined list 
of requirements which the design was called upon to 
meet, but it outlines some of the factors which apply 
to a boat of this type. 

1. The general size of the boat makes her suitable for 
a single-hander, or for three, or even four persons. Her 
adaptability, however, should not be measured by the 
number of bunks that can be squeezed in, but should be 
limited by the general amount of space for comfortable 
living. Three persons would ordinarily be the limit for 
an extended cruise. 

2. She is about as small a boat as a successful auxiliary 
of this type can be, and the cost of building would be 
reasonable. I suppose the cost would vary a thousand 
or fifteen hundred dollars in different yards, but per- 
haps $3500, without the motor, would be an average 
price. 

3. While intended to have auxiliary power, Toccatina 
is a sail boat throughout, and no considerations except 
those of a sail boat have been entertained in working 
out the design. 

4. She is fundamentally a yacht and not a develop- 
ment of any fisherman, pilot boat, or ancient freak. 
She is a conservative type, and the general proportions, 
as well as many details, have been developed as a result 
of extensive experience with a successful boat of the 
same type. 

5. She has power to carry a generous sail area; 
sufficient displacement to permit a wide variation in 
construction weights without danger of being over- 
loaded; and a hull form such that her performance 
would not be spoiled if it were desired to ballast her 
deeper for some particular service. 

6. She has deep enough draft and sufficient outside 
ballast to give her stability and to insure her righting 
herself if subjected to a complete knockdown. 

7. She should have ample accommodations; she 
should not be too lively in a seaway for reasonable com- 
fort; she should steer easily and should carry a weather 
helm under all usual conditions; she should lie-to more 
satisfactorily under staysail or trysail than if she were 
cut away under water; she should handle easily in 
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“HOTSPUR” @ WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK SAILS e@ BY RATSEY & LAPTHORN 


The story of “Hotspur” was told by her owner, Alfred F. Loomis, in two delightfully written 
articles in the January and February issues of Yachting. 

Apropos of her winning the Huntington-Cornfield Race of the Huntington Yacht Club, Mr. 
Loomis said, modestly, “While the winning boat is frequently the one that gets the best breaks, 
1 felt that in this race—a run and a beat—’Hotspur’ demonstrated her windward-working quality 
to good advantage . . . She has proved herself fast, comfortable and able.” 





WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK @ HOWE & BAINBRIDGE @ 220 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, FOUNDED 1846, NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS @ RIDLEY WATTS &@ CO., SELLING AGENTS, 44 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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36-foot Wheeler ATE” 


KATES, skis, mufflers, overcoats, red flan- 

nels — all packed away. Winter has waved 
a last farewell and started her trek northward. 
Spring is here! Sparkling waters smile and flirt 
with you — irresistible and. alluring. Warm- 
weather sports are in order. AND, new ‘‘ PLAY- 
MATES” await you; playmates in every sense 
of the term: staunch, steady and true — and 
always companionable! 


As you look forward to the wonderful golden 
days and silver nights ahead of you, your mind 
automatically turns to the subject of boats. 
You’ve got to have one; you can’t go through 
another season without one. And the boat for 
you is unquestionably a WHEELER ‘“‘PLAY- 
MATE” — built with the infinite care bestowed 
only by those who know and love the water. 


You have your choice of fifteen brand new 
models, designed and constructed to meet your 
every demand. Swift, strong and absolutely 
seaworthy, they are ready to serve you as fishing 
or general sport boats, speedy commuters or 
express cruisers. 

Let us send you literature about the 

Wheeler Line — or, better still, come 

down to our shipyard and see these 

boats being built, see what materials 

go into their making and witness a 

demonstration of superior 
craftsmanship 


Ask for Catalog ‘‘B”’ 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Ave. Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone ; MAYflower 7600 
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heavy weather and maneuver properly in light airs. 
Postscript proved surprisingly capable in light airs, for 
such a heavy boat, and her sureness in beating out of 
narrow channels under unfavorable conditions was 
remarkable. 

8. Toccatina should prove satisfactory with a Marconi 
rig, or as a sloop instead of a cutter. One advantage of 
the gaff rig, however, lies in the fact that in running be- 
fore a strong wind offshore the shorter mast does not 
require backstays as an imperative necessity, and con- 
sequently if, through a moment’s inattention or because 
of a bad sea, the boat goes into a jibe, there is not the 
danger of carrying something away that would exist in 
the case of a tall mast supported by backstays. We made 
our biggest day’s run of 150 miles when approaching 
Jamaica under conditions which would almost have re- 
quired heaving-to had it not been possible to sail without 
backstays. We were never troubled with the gaff’s 
slatting, and had no difficulty in lowering away on any 
occasion. 

9. Toccatina should not be expected to serve as a fast 
day sailer, with the speed of a finer-lined, smooth 
water, light displacement hull. In going to windward in 
choppy seas she should not be expected to perform like 
a boat of greater length, nor should she be expected to 
heave-to as steadily as a larger boat. She will probably 
need considerable after riding sail in conjunction with a 
sea anchor in order to heave-to with her bow in the wind, 
but unless she has scant sea-room or is faced with ex- 
treme conditions she will heave-to satisfactorily under 
staysail alone. She should not be expected to steer her- 
self off the wind. She should not be expected to look, 
nor to be, as seagoing and able if the cabin-trunk is 
raised — she already has five feet headroom — or if the 
cockpit is not kept self-bailing, or if the rail is cut down, 
or the halliards cleated forward, or the gallows-frame 
omitted, or the tender stowed haphazardly. 

10. And last, Toccatina should in every way come up 
to the expectations of anyone accustomed to small 
cruising boats, whether she is equipped with a motor or 
not, and whether used in protected waters or in the 
open sea. I think she is capable of giving her owner as 
much pleasure as we have gotten out of Postscript, and 
neither Pete nor Moo nor I can wish any man better 
fortune than that. 





Piloting for the Beginner 

(Continued from page 91) 
shore of a straight line from the club to that buoy, lest 
you strike a nasty reef on the way. Required, the course 
to steer. 

First, locate on the chart the clubhouse and the buoy 
for which you want to head. A glance shows you that 
the direction is about southeast. But that is not enough; 
you must know it exactly. Somehow, you must transfer 
to the compass rose on the chart the line which connects 
those two points, for only in that way can you ascertain 
the exact course by compass. There are various instru- 
ments for this purpose. We shall discuss their relative 
merits later on, but here let us take the parallel rule, 
which is the simplest to describe. As its name implies, 
this consists of two straight-edge strips of wood con- 
nected by cross pieces in such fashion that no matter 
how either strip is moved it remains always parallel to 
the other. The illustration makes this clear. Lay this 
instrument upon the chart along the line that you wish 
to follow, and then, being careful not to let it slip, 
‘“‘walk”’ it across the chart to the nearest compass rose. 
When an edge of the rule intersects the center point of 
the compass rose it will cut the arc at a point which will 
be your course, because, if you have not let it slip, it 
must still be parallel to the line you started from. The 
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Quality Boats Are Still Being Bought 


The Robinson Seagull is outstanding—a gem of sturdy 
craftsmanship in a day when quantity production is our 
industrial god. 

People buy the Seagulls because they like the extra satis- 
faction which is placed at their disposal by the skill and 
care with which these boats are planned and built. 


Pride of Ownership? CERTAINLY 


Their experience has shown them that they can enjoy the 
ownership of these more satisfying craft at a lower cost per 
year than would be possible with boats of lesser merit. 


For the same reasons, these same experienced purchasers, 









with three standard power equipments to choose from, prefer 

TAL S O to pay the slight difference in first cost and have Hall-Scott 
MARINE } JENGINES power—in keeping with the ideals of their craft. 

~~ J ~S< See the engine at the nearest display room, or send for 
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HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS CO. 
Factory and General Offices, 2850 Seventh Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA PORTLAND, OREGON NEW YORK CITY #) 
R. V. Morris & Co. # 
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Yachting 
points of the compass are not labeled on the rose, but 
you will have no difficulty in recognizing the cardinals 


Moor your boat (N., S., E., W.) and intercardinals (N.E., S.E., S.W., 
N.W.). When it comes to the lesser subdivisions you will 


find it necessary to compare the compass rose with a 
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a STONES THROW from HOME picture of a compass card having all the points marked. 
Such a picture is reproduced on page 91. After a few at- 
If Yf LU yy VW tempts you will find it a simple matter to perform this 
fff i) entire operation and come out with the right course to 
Cay iy steer. This is known as plotting the course. 

Sis & ]} Y Such is the routine to be followed on all long courses 
Rocuetis fe] [By BOA ///// and even on short ones where you cannot actually see 
IM, and head for the next mark. There will, however, be 
< , innumerable times when a mere glance at the chart 

will suffice to give you the information you need. 
Before leaving this subject a word must be said about 
the magnetic compass itself. This instrument is accurate 

















Charming Georgian Colonial brick residence, 
designed by prominent architect; built two years. 






















pre re a4 a. ea! Fon ad restricted and only when it is not affected by “‘local iron,”” meaning 
Eight master rooms, 3 baths, servant’s room, any magnetic. material on your person or within the 
lavatory, foyer, sun parlor, insulated slate roof, boat. Even a knife in your pocket may throw it a point 
oil burner, brass piping, hardwood floors; 2-car out of true. The most satisfactory practise is to find a 
ach edie Sine, duit... Nationa, place for it where it will not be affected and yet where 
excellent yacht mooring for residents’ exclusive you can see it easily from the wheel. If it is six feet from 
use. Price $45,000. any iron or steel, such as the motor, it will probably not 
be upset very much, but it is better to get it even further 

Owner: 197 Sutton Manor, New Rochelle, N. Y. away if tae Scan You may check up on it with another 
During business hours — Bryant 8800 compass, up. in the bow (making sure there is no tank or 
ie anchor nearby) or, what is really better, by running over 

a ee el known courses which you have ascertained in the man- 


ner above described. If this check shows that your com- 
pass is only slightly out the best scheme is simply to note 
the error so that you can apply the necessary correction. 
Do this on a number of courses all around the compass 
and write down the error and correction for each 
quadrant, at least. And remember that the correction is 
always opposite to the error — for some reason compass 


a ee ae corrections are very tricky things to apply. . 

. : Next to the chart and compass the most important 
thing for the beginner to understand is the Rules of the 
Road. You are required by law to have a copy of these 
on board, in addition to certain other legal equipment, 
and since you can obtain them at any Customs House we 
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Cap Stay Replies to Teva’s Challenge 
(Continued from page 110) 


In this connection we are told confidentially that, in the name 
of our sport, Secretary of the Navy Adams is to propose at 
the final meeting of the Conference that all staysail schooners 
shall be scrapped on or before January 1, 1931. 

In conclusion of this yarning kindly inform Captain Clem 
that Nina’s challenge was made in the halcyon days B. C. — 
Wall Street 1929. However, it still holds good for Teva in a 
match during the Atlantic fight of ’31, but not to race level; 


and the Brooks’ policy of “the best 
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e shall not enlarge upon the matter here. Make up your 
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mind, however, to on ing: On water you mus 

3 Newest and Foremost 4, however, ie ait lier: GA ie Ses ' 

q APPAREL OUTFITTERS know the rules of the road and obey them. Skiddy roads 

‘ and faulty brakes are no alibi there, nor will the plea of 
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ignorance be much help if you are run down by a tug- 
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‘ The Brooks Uniform Company—one boat or speared by the dolphin-striker of a four-masted 

, of the largest uniform outfitters in schooner. 

‘ the world —now presents “Saltair” In the foregoing we have considered only the most 

FORGE TPE Gee SeeeES elementary aspects of pilot water navigation, things 

‘ for Gumert, menibers, OMeas end which a man must know before he is competent so 

a crew. ; much as to take a boat out from her dock. The next 

p=} “Saltair” uniforms conform to yacht- ES paper will carry the subject forward from this humble 

Gx ing regulations and are distinguished x beginning. (To be continued) 

& for fine tailoring, dependable fabric = 
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at lowest prices.” 


ALREADY, Brooks has outfitted com- 
pletely the personnel of a consid- 
erable number of yachts. 











BROOKS UNIFORM CO. 
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x 143 West 40th Street - - tp tiges ti i tins pose ons 4 
é A catalog of Brooks = eva to take a proper time allowance based on the rule agree 
i ° 
2 Rippeehe Menapetion Cpe Wesees “Saltair’’ Yachting > upon to govern at that time. 
g NEW YORK CITY Apparel will be sent The Saxon square dances and square figures may not be so 
Telephone: PENnsylvania 5580 upon request alluring to Captain Clem as the round dances and rounded 
figures of the Hawaiian belles, but sailors are famous for their 
adaptability ‘“‘on the beach’’; also, Captain Clem can take a 
look at the colleens from the Fastnet and the sefioritas from 
“SALTAIR” “§ @ 
wwe 1. - POCO CSCO NCO Oe Santander. CAPTAIN STAY. 
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“DAUNTLESS 42” 





For the Sportsman! 


proce go anywhere any time you 
want her to! She has the speed nec- 
essary to get you out to the fishing 
grounds at the chosen time — the 
ability to stay out and take it when 
things get dusty. Forty-two feet of 
length, and every inch real boat. 

The Dauntless 42 is most carefully 
built of selected materials and every 
detail in her has been thoroughly 
thought out. 

The model illustrated above has 
comfortable double and single state- 
rooms, galley and toilet, and an extra 


MILLARD, BREWSTER & CHAMBERS 


large cockpit. The enslosure at the 
forward end of the cockpit provides 
shelter in bad weather while the after 
part is all clear for the fishermen to 
swing their rods. 

The engine beds will take a gaso- 
line or Diesel motor and the’ boat 
will step along at better than 13 m.p.h. 
Extra large lazarette provides ample 
space for sail stowage should boat be 
used as a yacht tender. Large wheel 
turning approximately 1000 r.p.m. 
provides great efficiency for towing. 

Let us give you further particulars. 


INCORPORATED 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NAVAL Telephone 
VANg@derbilt 10167 


ARCHITECTS 


YACHT 
BROKERS 


Cable Address—MILBRECH 


New York Representatives: Noyes Marine Co., 305 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Designers of the Olive K 
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STANDARDIZED 77-foot CRUISER 


Fe the history of American ship-building, no 










boat has created more enthusiasm and interest 
than our new Standardized 77-foot Cruiser, 
constructed originally to individual specifications. 
It remains essentially a custom-built boat, the same 
precision and scrupulous attention to detail being 
exercised as when the original was constructed. It 
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In all kinds of weather conditions this sturdy, 
rugged Cruiser is dependable and seaworthy. In 
addition, it possesses a beauty and grace found 
only in yachts of much larger size. Two of these 

Toctes delivery. Order 


that developments on this new 170-foot yacht have ad- 
vanced yacht engineering ten years. 
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Cruisers are now ready for 


is designed and equipped to meet each customer's The OLIVE K, latest development in the pleasure-craft field. 170 feet 
> personal desires. | LOA, designed by Cox and Stevens, Inc., and John H. Wells, Inc.; built by 
Defoe Boat and Motor Works; equipped with Exide-Ironclad Marine 
re SPECIFICATIONS | "Batteries. 
: P P 
16-foot | Beam ~_— Galtey running full width of Top picture shows battery room of the Olive K. 56-cell Exide-Ironclad 
Decks of Teak Frigidaire Ice Machine Marine Battery is ready at all times to meet every electrical requirement 
Houses of Mahogany Decatur Pressure Water on this remarkable new boat. 
Two Double Staterooms System | 
! Two Single Staterooms 110-volt Electric Generator 
: Two Bathrooms Bilge Pump 
Combination Dining and Electric Windlass , z G 
Living Room 15-foot Tender YNCHRONIZING motors to reduce vibration. Dial 
Large Deck House bod 12-foot Dinghy 4 
: Captain's Stateroom adjoin- Unusual Appointments and telephone-radio-phonograph system. Latest, most mod- 
ing Pilot House . Refinements A m 
Quarters forward for Crew of Powered with either Gasoline | ern equipment. These are a few of the things that make the 
asa swheppaphorgeed | Olive K the outstanding boat of the year. In fact, it is said 
| 
| 


should be placed immediately to avoid delay. 
Write for complete details, exterior and interior New battery operation system 


a 


views, specifications, prices, etc. 


| The owner and the designers sought for the most efficient, 
most up-to-date equipment. Naturally, they chose Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries for the electrical requirements, and they 
installed them to operate in a manner new in yachting circles. 


In this new system the batteries are floated in one series 
across the main bus... with suitable generator adjustment. 
This enables the battery to function instantly and auto- 
matically in case of emergency—generator failure. The 
battery also absorbs peak loads on the generator, thus 
avoiding, to a great extent, fluctuating lights. Whenever 
| the generators are in operation they automatically charge 

the battery. Thus Exides are ready at all times to meet 
For over thirty years we have been constructing to | 


4 , 
individual specifications some of the finest yachts seen . the Olive K’s every elec- 


in American waters. Our Custom-built Department is | trical need; to do its jobs , 
ready at all times to submit plans and specifications ° ° 
covering your individual ideas. | steadily, reliably, and eco- 

nomically. 


The New York Write for ‘“‘The Yachts- 


; | man’s Battery’’ for more de- MARI N E 
Yacht, Launch o Engine Co. tails. Mail your note to-day. B ATTE R ' FE S 
Morris Heights, New York City ~@ No obligation. 


; 
—_ | THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries For Every Purpose 





Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Pioneer Marine Compasses not only stand up 
under the shock and vibration which they en- 
counter on fast boats, but are remarkably stable. 


A quick turn will of course throw off any com- 
pass, but the Pioneer will be back on meridian 
almost as soon as the boat is straightened out 
on its new course. It never takes more than 
30 seconds to settle to meridian after the most 
severe manoeuver. Pioneer Marine Compasses 
—like Pioneer Aircraft Compasses—are ex- 
tremely accurate, steady under all conditions, 
and easy to read by day or night. 


Every Pioneer Marine Compass is equipped 
with the famous Titterington Micrometer Com- 
pensator, an exclusive Pioneer feature. This com- 
pensator is entirely self-contained and eliminates 
the loose magnets which have heretofore pro- 
vided the only satisfactory means of compass 


compensation. 


Air Speed Indicator . . . Ammeter . . 


Gauge ... Fuel Pressure Gauge... 


Octant . . . Oil Pressure Gauge . . . Sextant . . 


Typical Pioneer Marine Compasses. Both top- 
reading and side-reading types are available 


Back To Meridian in 30 Seconds 


. Barometer . . . 
Fuel Strainer . . 
. Tachometer. . . 
















To insure long life Pioneer Compasses are 
highly damped, equipped with jewelled pivot 
bearings, and so built that the interior cannot 
become discolored. They are made in sizes and 


designs to meet every marine requirement. 


TYPE 356. Mounts flush in a vertical panel. Diameter 
YL, | a Ee eo ce $60 


TYPE 145. Mounts on vertical or horizontal surface. 
Can be read from top or side, front or back. Diameter 
Yb a e Sa SIT Cy 


TYPE 383. Similar to type 145. Vertical card only. 
Diameter of card 23/g"____..... Bop Rie fete (58 OES $50 


TYPE 518. Similar to type 145. Vertical card only. 
Diameter of card 35/27 ceo enenececnecenceseeeeenee- fp OD 


Radium illumination included on all Pioneer 
Compasses. Indirect lighting is included on 
types 356, 383 and 518 at $5 extra. The full 
line of Pioneer Marine Instruments includes : 


Clock . . . Fuel Flow Meter . . . Fuel Level 
. Hand Fuel Pump. . . Navigation Watches 


Thermometer. 


Write for catalogue. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Siviston F 


Beno? zx 
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Tebo Yacht Basin 
25 @ YACHTYARD as well as a 
SHIPYARD 


Ts largest yard in the world for the repair, 
conversion, fitting-out, overhaul, recondi- 
tioning, redesigning of fine yachts. 

The complete facilities of Tebo eliminates 
all annoyances or delays in deliveries on con- 
tractual time. 

Todd is an Organization of widest ex- 
perience serving the most distinguished clientele 
in the world. Convenient owner supervision 
within 15 minutes of lower Manhattan. 


Ample storage (wet or dry) for 
all sizes of yachts and fittings. 


LEBO 


YACHT BASIN 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & 
REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street _ Brooklyn, New York 
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The New Outboard Racing Rules 
(Continued from page 94) 


sion. The minimum boat weights in Divisions I and II 
must be ‘‘regular, useful and necessary.”’ An old hull 
may be braced and strengthened to bring it to the re- 
quired 1930 weight, but mere ballast is barred. It is not 
necessary to sink the old hull and buy a new one, al- 
though it is hard to guess that fact from the wording of 
the rules. 

Expenses to pilots are not prohibited in Divisions I 
and II, as long as they are not paid by “‘one who would 
be classed as a Division III driver or owner.’’ A dealer or 
a hull builder cannot pay the expenses of Division I or 
II racers, but an amateur club may, just as a college 
will pay the expenses of its own and its visiting baseball 
team. A lot of the objection to the new rules has been 
due to a logical desire to receive some offset to racing 
expenses, which heretofore has been provided in minor 
cash prizes. The prizes are out, for these divisions, but a 
club that wants to attract visiting pilots may pay their 
expenses. There has been no official ruling on the details 
of permissible expenses, but the Western Conference 
colleges (which have already barred Division III to 
their athletes) are considering the subject and the 
National Outboard Racing Commission may deliver a 
manifesto after it hears from the colleges. Some ambi- 
tious race committees have already announced that they 
would pay expenses, but only to winners of the first 
three places, which obviously is a subterfuge for a cash 
prize-and will subject the recipients to the hazard of 
being placed in Division III. 

To this writer the new rules seem a sincere and re- 
markably successful attempt to make outboard racing 
more fun for the great majority. They are primarily for 
the newer generation of outboarders, and some of the 
older generation do not like them. Thus, ever with youth 
and age since history began. (‘‘Age”’ is a relative term in 
outboarding, as one veteran kicker of the writer’s ac- 
quaintance is just 16, and a novice is just as apt to be 
60, this lively game being what it is.) The National 
Outboard Association, 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., prints the rules in full in its 1930 yearbook, 
which costs a quarter and has a lot of other valuable 
information. If everyone who argues about the rules 
would read ’em first, there would be less argument. 





Under the Lee of the Longboat 
(Continued from page 109) 


long enough to become convinced of facts which others 
have been unable to convince me of, I’ll get out of the 
damfool class myself. 

* * * 

Speaking of the ideal cruising rig: Frank Draper, an 
experienced and thoughtful cruising man, used to be a 
very strong advocate of the gaff-headed schooner. Then 
he bought the gaff-headed cutter Flying Cloud, expect- 
ing to convert her to schooner rig after his first season 
in her. Instead, he kept the rig in her for several years, 
then changed her to a jib-headed cutter. Now you can’t 
convince him that a jib-headed cutter isn’t the ideal 
cruising rig. Well, Frank has certainly given them all a 
fine tryout. His conclusions are certainly worth ponder- 
ing over. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


(Continued from page 114) 

The size is little more than one-half that 
of the previous devices for a given engine. 
This, combined with the simplicity of the 
construction, gives light weight, an impor- 
tant factor in the high =~ boat. The small 
size permits it to be fitted into restricted 
space. Inlet and outlet are at the ends, the 
inlet in the center of one end and the outlet 
at the bottom of the other. This provides 
automatically for draining so that, unless 
there is a rise in the exhaust pipe after it 
leaves the silencer, all water will drain 
itself out. 

Another feature is that it is built to take 
all of the circulating water from the engine. 
This eliminates a lot of piping since no by- 
pass is required. Noise reduction is up to 
Maxim standards and back pressure with 
full water circulation is so low that the 
engine speed is the same whether the silencer 
is off or on. The most exacting tests have 
been made by several of the large boat 
builders in the East, and it is said that the 
coming year will see new standards of quiet 
running established. 

The name that has been given to the new 
silencer is Model M2. It is built in all stand- 
ard pipe sizes from 1% inches to 4 inches 
inclusive. 


Beelzebub Again! 


Michael Scott, who wrote Tom Cringle’s 
Log and The Cruise of the Midge, says that 
Beelzebub is the tutelary divinity of all 
printers. Every now and then the devil does 
seem to get into the types and the misplace- 
ment of a single letter often destroys the 
effort of a skilled copy writer. Refer, for 
example, to the March advertisement of the 
New .York Cordage Co., in which it was 
stated that the four yachts building for the 
defense of the America’s Cup will have 
tapered main sheets of Nycord balloon rope, 
saying: “When running free, the small 
tapered ends are played out.’’ That letter 
“1” in the next to the last word does not, of 
course, belong there. Nycord balloon rope 
does not become played out when it is 
payed out. 


Banfield Moves 


Simultaneously with the opening of the 
new sales and display room at Fourth Ave. 
and 20th St., New York, Banfield Sea Skiff 
Works announces the appointment of the 
Tyler Co. of Baltimore distributor for the 
state of Maryland. The following dealers 
will handle Banfield boats: The Marine 
Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Feuerbach & 
Hansen, Brielle, N. J.; Chatfield Marine 
Sales & Service, Freeport, L. I.; Hall- 
Mulford, Inc., Fairton, N. J.; and Du Mont 
Marine Service, New London, Conn., and 
Montclair, N. J. 


The “*M. S. I.”" 


That’s what they call the Markus Self 
Inflating Life Saving Vest. This device is 
worn like a regular vest, comes well up 
under the chin and has the back cut low. 
It thus holds the wearer’s head up and out of 
the water. It is made of the familiar Air- 
rubber fabric and may be inflated almost 
instantaneously by pulling a lever. This re- 
leases a supply of compressed air sufficient 
for full inflation. It is normally worn de- 
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Out of the Water into the Air 


Cruise along at eighty miles an hour . . . hands off the controls . . . feet 


off the rudder . . . open her up to more than a hundred miles an hour 

... cut the engine and the Viking glides gracefully along on her wing 
span of 42 ft. 3 in. Compare this span... compare her 
448 sq. ft. wing area with that of any plane of similar size 
or power ...no wonder the Viking has such ability to get 
off the water, to climb, to maneuver . . . no wonder it is 
such a safe boat to fly. 
Designed by Louis Schreck, the Viking is built in America 
and powered with a 295 h. p.\Wright J-6 engine. It is a plane 
of unusual maneuverability and performance, but above all 
else it is a plane of exceptionally safe flying qualities. 


THE VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 
89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
Miami Hanger — Causeway Island 


‘IKING 
> 
FLYING BOAT 


Also makers of the Kittyhawk 
Aeroplane —send for our fold- 
ers describing the Viking or 
Kittyhawk. 
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WILTON-FYENOORD 


SHIPBUILDING, ENGINEERING & DRY DOCK CO. 
ROTTERDAM— NETHERLANDS 


Employing 8500 Men 



































Builders of Ocean-going Steel Diesel and Sailing Yachts, embodying the best 
traditions of fine boatbuilding in The Netherlands 


SOLE DUTCH BUILDING LICENSEES 
FOR ALL TYPES OF M.A.N. DIESEL ENGINES 


BUILDERS OF TURBINE AND MOTOR-DRIVEN 
PASSENGER LINERS, CRUISERS, DE- 
STROYERS,. SUBMARINES, GOVERNMENT 
VESSELS OF ALL CLASSES AND PRIVATE 


YACHTS 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have appointed as our 


American General Agents: 


F. VAN ROSSEN HOOGENDYK 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone: LEXington 2329 
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New Agents Appointed 


A number of companies have recently 
made announcements of new agencies to 
handle their products. Among these Mullins 
Manufacturing Co. has appointed Clinton 
S. Scholes of Essex, Conn., zone manager for 
the eastern territory, including New York, 
Long Island, New Jersey, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware and the Virginia 
coast. Al Buffinton is zone manager for New 
England and Northern New York. 

The Sampson Electric Co. will distribute 
Johnson motors and boats in the Chicago 
district, while the Van Camp Hardware Co. 
has taken on the exclusive Johnson line in 
the Indianapolis territory. 

Stearns Marine Service Co. of Boston will 
distribute Gar Wood boats in the New Eng- 
land states. Milton Stearns, president, is a 
dyed in the wool boatman and Raymond 
Skilton, associated with him, is almost as 
well known in trade. He will have charge of 
the Hartford Marine Sales. 

Dart Boats, Inc., has appointed Sherman 
Hayes Pacific Coast Manager, his territory 
including eleven states. 


Darts for Service at Naval 
Air Stations 


When anything goes wrong with an aero- 
plane and it comes down on the water, aid 
must be rushed to it at once. As seconds 
count, an extremely fast and reliable boat is 
needed for this service. The Navy has just 
placed an order with Dart Boats, Inc., for 
four 26-foot Darts to be placed in service at 
the naval air stations at Annapolis, Chicago, 
Boston and Washington. They are to be 
driven by 200 h.p. Kermaths and have a 
designed speed of 45 m.p.h. Except that 
half of the seat in the forward cockpit is cut 
away. to make room for a stretcher, these 
boats are standard models in every way. 


Atlas Imperial Diesels 
Installed 


The Diesel motor is gaining in popularity 
both with work boat operators and yacht 
owners. Among recent installations of the 
Atlas Imperial units are those in the twin 
screw yacht Miramar, owned by W. B. 
Armstrong of New York; the Dixie, owned 
by Robert Barbour of New York; and the 
work boats Serina II, Babe Sears, Elvira 
Gaspar, Olivia, Ariel, Del- Mar- Va, Comanche 
II, Hamer, Edna Fae, Wallace M. Quinn, 
Evelyn G. Sears, Annie E. Edwards, and the 
Irene & Helen. This list includes oyster 
boats, fishermen, tugs, party boats and 
freighters. 


Activity at Solomons 


M. M. Davis & Son, of Solomons, Md. 
are busy. Under construction are a 60-foot 
auxiliary yacht for a New York yachtsman, 
and two 45-foot cruisers. A wooden tug, 
96 feet x 24 feet x 13 feet 6 inches is building 
for Boston owners. She will be Diesel electric, 
with two 350 h.p. Diesels. 

The Tug Hamer, owned by W. H. Ga- 
hagan, Inc., New York is having a new 110 
h.p. Atlas ‘Imperial Diesel installed. The 
Diesel tug Corthell, same owners, was built 
at this yard and delivered a short time ago. 
The motor boat Silas T. Webster, owned by 
Preston Webster of Baltimore, is having a 
new 100 h.p. Fairbanks Morse Diesel in- 
stalled. The following yachts are at the 
yard for the usual spring overhauling: 
l'radition, Ellida, Seawitch, West Wind, 
Vi ‘indward, Montauk, Mary Anne, and 

Marcia. A few days ago a large three- masted 
sc — left the yard after being thoroughly 
rebuilt 
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AT ST. ANDREWS 
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Yacurs like to run in to 

St.Andrews ... only 60 miles from Bar Harbor. Motor- 
ists find it an easy roll . . . only 145 miles from Bangor. 
Cool golf at St. Andrews ... the championship 18 
for crack players... the 9 for learners. Good tennis... 


en tout cas and grass courts. Bowling on the green. A 
big bathing cove, Continental cabanas and sunning 
terraces. Every kind of fishing. Gaited saddle horses. 
First class yacht anchorage and garage service. Great 
attention to service and food ... St. Andrews’ com- 
fort is renowned. 

The Algonquin opens June 21... rates and informa- 
tion from Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., at 44th, 
New York . . . 405 Boylston St., Boston . . . 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago... 32 other offices. Or write 


Hotel Algonquin 
ST. ANDREWS BY-THE-SEA 


New Brunswick, Canada 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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» 4234 horsepower 


FOLD-LIGHT — the smallest, lightest twin cylinder outboard 


' horsepower 


LIGHTWEIGHT— (folding)— most compact motor of its power 


7 horsepower 


SERVICE SPEEDSTER—the fast utility and family motor 


|4. horsepower 


SENIOR SPEEDSTER—the electric starting runabout motor 


35 horsepower 


QUAD — four cylinders, the most powerful outboard motor 


Hi... is the widest power range avail- 


able in.any make of outboard motor today. 


Here is the world’s lightest twin cylinder out- 
board — and here is the world’s finest, most 
powerful four-cylinder outboard. Elto offers 
both — with other models that are equally 
compelling values in their respective fields. 


Elto motors are outstanding in modern 
features now most strongly demanded 


Here are presented two electric starting models, 
each equipped with finely engineered twelve-volt 
starting-generating-lighting systems. 


In the small motor field the most significant devel- 
opment in many years is the “jackknife” folding 
feature that halves the bulk and 
doubles the handiness and portabil- 
ity. And Elto offers the choice of 
two perfected folding models. MOTORS 


§ CORPORATION | 


OUTBOARD 


Write for the new Elto catalog ful- 
ly describing the complete Elto line. 





ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 


Ole Evinrude, President ... 3301-27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A vacuum cup holds this John E. 
Hand compass reader in position 
on the glass cover. 


A New Address 


The New York sales offices of the Chance 
Marine Construction Co. of Annapolis, 
Md., are now at 285 Madison Ave., where 
all sales will be handled. At the yard, now 
under construction, are a 75-footer for Earl 
Van Sciver of Philadelphia and an 80-footer 
for Clifford S. Heinz of Pittsburgh. Both of 
these yachts are powered with Buda motors. 
Then there is an 80-footer for L. V. Aronson 
of Newark, N. J., which will be driven by a 
pair of 150 h.p. Winton Diesels, and another 
boat of the same size for Mrs. Grace Law- 
rence Hill of Great Neck, L. I., which will 
have a pair of 185 h.p. Buda Diesels. In 
addition, there are a number of smaller 
cruisers under construction. 


New Grays 


Three new models of Gray motors are now 
in production. There is the Four-41, 334” 
by 4%", 152 cu. in. piston displacement, 
developing 41 h.p. at 2,900 r.p.m. and built 
especially for high speed work in light, fast 











The new Gray “Six-90” is a compact and 
powerful engine. 


runabouts. It weighs 380 pounds with open 
fly wheel and slightly more with enclosed 
wheel. It is also built without clutch and 
reverse gear but with a special built-in one- 
way clutch. 

Model Four-44 is 3%” by 4%" and 200 
cu. in. displacement. It was first shown at the 
Palace in January and sold off the floor in 
great numbers. It is designed asa heavy duty 
outfit with speeds up to 1,400 r.p.m. and has 
extra large bearings and crankshaft. For 
runabouts, engine speeds up to 2,800 on 
direct drive and 2,600 with reduction gear 
will be available as it will be built also with 
aluminum pistons, high speed camshaft and 
special carburetion and manifolds. It is in- 
troduced as a larger edition of the well 
known Gray Four-30. 

_Model Six-90 is an overhead valve type, 
314" by 44%”, 316 cu. in. displacement. It 
develops 95 ‘h.p. at 2,600 r.p.m. Valve 
mechanism and rocker arms are designed for 
quiet operation at all speeds and are enclosed. 
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WHY FAMOUS MEN OF THE DAY USE BARBASOL 


“Barbasol makes every 


shave a masterpiece” 














day.” 


Courtesy of National Broadcasting Co. 


VINCENT LOPEZ, society’s favorite musical 
conductor, a distinguished pianist and radio celeb- 
rity, creator of harmonious dance rhythm enjoyed 
by millions, whose masterful performances have 
made his name world famous. 


ARBASOL friends practically 

write the Barbasol advertise- 
ments. Mr. H. J., out in Nebraska 
says, ‘“Barbasol does the business 
so pleasantly and smoothly that 
one marvels — it cuts the time in 
two.’’ From Ohio, W. D. G., an 
ex-barber, says, ‘I must admit after 
two years’ refusal to give Barbasol 
even a trial, that it is just wonder- 
ful."’ From Texas, J. W. B. writes, 
‘‘Barbasol is far superior — not the 
slightest irritation, smarting or 
burning after shaving."’ (Yes, we'll 
supply these names on request.) 


Follow these directions and you'll follow the crowd 


Try Barbasol tomorrow morning 
and learn why it’s the fastest 
growing shaving cream in the 
world. Give up all your old ideas 
about shaving. Start fresh. Don’t 
touch a brush; don’t look for a 
lather. Barbasol is different; new; 
modern. 


Barbasol 


* Barbasol testimonials 
are not paid for. 





* “Barbasol makes close harmony between the blade and 
the beard. There’s a sort of magic in the way it softens the 
hairs and makes them come off close and clean and easy — 
all in quick tempo, too. Barbasol has made all the old- 
fashioned jazzing around with brush and rub and lather 
completely out of date. It’s modern. That’s why I use it every 


bi, 


VINCENT LOPEZ) 


a Wet your face. Better yet, 
wash it in soap and water and /eave 
it wet. & Spread on Barbasol. Don't 
rub it in. 3 Wet your razor and — 
shave! 

That's all! You'll hardly believe 
it when you feel the crisp, clean 
way the blade slides along. Man, 
what comfort! How quick and easy. 
And how soft and refreshed your 
face feels. No lotions needed here. 
And blades last longer, too. 

Treat yourself to Barbasol now. 
Generous tubes, 35c and 65c. All 
drug stores have it, of course. Get 
set for a trial tomorrow and — the 
shaving surprise of your life! 
The Datbessl o., Indianapolis, Ind. 





BARBASOL 
SKIN FRESHENER 


i A great facial pick-up for 
men. Douse it on face 
and neck when you need 
a bracer—morning, noon 

i or night. It tingles, re- 


——<—- juvenates. Try it! 





For Modern Shaving 


NO BRUSHING 


NO LATHERING 


NO RUBBIN 
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